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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Wallace and the People’s War 


The speech of Henry Agard Wallace, 
Vice-President of the United States, was obviously made to 
strengthen the faltering ideological war of the United Nations 
against the Axis. 

It has become clear to the New Dealers that up to now 
the war has been fought along purely military lines without 
evoking the kind of mass support which the Administration 
hoped it would obtain. Despite the studied references by the 
President to World War II as a genuine democratic revolu- 
tion against militarism and fascism, no large sections of the 
population in this country took him seriously—certaintly the 
powerful bloc of big business felt no compulsion to accept the 
presidential characterization of the war when, in fact, it knew 
and acted on the premise that the conflict, in the last analysis, 
is really fought to determine which country shall be the domi- 
nant economic power of the world. 


Before December 7th and since, nothing in the conduct of 
the Allies warranted any belief but that the war is an impe- 
rialist conflict. There is no need to convince anyone that the 
aims of the Axis are imperialist, i.e., they seek a redivision of 
the possessions of the earth and economic domination of the 
world. The narrowing bases of their national capitalisms 
brought into existence the most frightful régimes of totalitar- 
ianism. Dominated by Germany, the Axis draws out of their 
ideological baggage the barbarous concepts and practices of 
economic, political and moral degeneration. They fight an 
economic, national and racial war, but it does not require a 
great deal of intelligence to realize that the basis of the exist- 
ence of these totalitarian régimes is the poverty and strangu- 
lation of their national economies. 

Just as there is no genuine unity in the camp of the Axis, 
there is none in the camp of the United Nations. They are 
bound together by the common need of defending possessions 
which are universally threatened by Germany, in the first 
place, and Japan and Italy. It is this common need of defense 
which holds together the Allies. Once this is understood, it 
becomes infinitely clearer why there is no great mass enthu- 
siasm for the war. Moreover, there is nothing in the conduct 
of the war by the United Nations to lead to any other kind 
of mass reaction. 


What Are the Allies Fighting For? 


What kind of freedom is it the United Nations are fight- 
ing for? Economic freedom? Race freedom? National libera- 
tion and independence? Economic and racial equality? The 
ideological defenders of the United Nations would be hard 


put to explain themselves. As we have pointed out so often 
before, there is no need for the Axis to justify itself (even 
though it is sometimes attempted) since it does not cover itself 
with many pretensions. 


In concretizing this point, let us briefly recount some of 
the main pretentions in the Allied camp and how they were 
actually carried out: 


As a democratic war of the peoples against militarism and 
totalitarianism, the United Nations’ governments decreed that 
this will not be a war for profit under the slogan that “there 
shall be no new war millionaires.” The fact: the capitalists in 
all countries earn enormous profits, over and above all restric- 
tions and taxes. Their living standards rise while the living 
standards of the peoples are precipitously declining. New war 
millionaires are being created in the very heat of the war! 

The war in the Far East, where almost the entire popula- 
tion of a billion people live as colonial slaves of the big pow- 
ers, was fought under the ideological and military concepts 
of conquerors. No offer of freedom was made to the colonials 
of the United Nations. No arms were given to the people to 
increase the possibility of their support in resisting the Japan- 
ese imperialists. On the contrary, the colonial peoples re- 
mained indifferent to the war. Why? Because in their eyes 
there was no fundamental distinction to be drawn between 
their present overlords and their impending conquerors. 

Imperialist prerogatives ruled the conduct of the United 
Nations in Asia. Observe the results: Malaya lost, Burma 
lost, the Dutch East Indies lost and finally the débacle in In- 
dia. The question can be asked: Would this have happened 
if the Allies were fighting a war of genuine freedom for the 
colonial peoples? 


The War On the Home Front 


Let us come back a little closer home. The United States 
is the leading power in the United Nations’ bloc. It is pre- 
sumed to be the ideological leader of its allies. There is no 
doubt that Roosevelt is responsible for the promulgation of 
the “Four Freedoms.” Yet, in fact, none of these things oper- 
ate at home. The antagonism to and discriminatory treatment 
of the Negro people has been intensified precisely since the 
outbreak of war. Big business enriches itself many times. It 
is not particular how it does so, whether on the basis of the 
exploitation of the American workers, evasion of taxes, or in 
league with the Axis big business. And so long as a monopoly, 
such as the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, can absolve itself 
of the “sin” of acting like a true capitalist business, by paying 
a fine of $50,000 for breaking the anti-trust and patent laws, 
nothing has changed. 

The economic war is dominated by big business The ideo- 
logical war is dominated by the big business press. Race dis- 
crimination is rampant. Congress is dominated by the most 
reactionary labor-haters, Jew-baiters and Jim Crow artists in 
its history. Moreover, it has given one example after another 
that it is nothing but the rubber stamp of big business and 
the most reactionary elements in the country. 


We have not the slightest doubt that the real situation 
has caused no little worry to the genuine New Deal reform- 
ists, who have seen the New Deal vanish from sight with the 
opening shots of World War II. This is the real background 
to the speech by Wallace. 


Wallace’s War and the Realities 


What did Wallace say? “This is a fight between a slave 
world and a free world.” As a student with some knowledge 
of history, the Vice-President sought to generalize the war and 
give it world significance. “Just as the United States in 1862 
could not remain half slave and half free, so in 1942 the world 
must make its decision for a complete victory one way or the 
other.” The trouble is that this high sounding phraseology 
has no relation to the reality of the world. Does Wallace pro- 
pose that the United Nations give up their colonies? Does he 
condone or reject British colonial policy? Or the Dutch, the 
Free French, and even the United States? 

Wallace places this war in history, as part of the continu- 
ous march of mankind toward freedom, as “derived from the 
Bible” and with emphasis that “democracy is the only true 
expression of Christianity.” But he will be hard put to prove 
his thesis. This Midwestern “populist,” speaking the language 
of an era long ago past, still lives with the thoughts of “good 
and evil,” the “common man” against the “demagogue.” The 
demagogue represents “Satan,” who would “change the sign- 
posts and lure the people back into slavery of the most de- 
graded kind.” Hitler is really the “supreme devil.” But 
against the demagogue and the devil: 


The people are on the march toward even fuller freedom than the 
most fortunate people of the world have hitherto enjoyed. No Nazi coun- 
ter-revolutionist will stop it. The common man will smoke the Hitler 
stooges out into the open in the United States, in Latin America and in 
India. He will destroy their influence. No Lavals, no Mussolinis will be 
tolerated in a free world. 


The Vice-President knows that the ideological war will not 
greatly interest the mass of people, especially the working class 
which bears the brunt of the war, if it is not offered economic 
succor. Thus, he adds to his speech some economic aims. 
These are, briefly, the need for a vast increase in the post-war 
period, of the production of consumers’ goods to raise the eco- 
nomic level of existence of all mankind. At this point he 
quoted his remark to Madame Litvinoff, made “half in fun 
and half seriously,” that “the object of this war is to make sure 
that everybody in the world has the privilege of drinking a 
quart of milk a day.” 

He turns next to the post-war century and regards it as one 
in which the “common man” will dominate; it will be his 
world of plenty. How? As in all the other cases, there is no 
answer. Wallace himself does not really know, or if he knows, 
fears to state it. 

The aftermath of the Wallace speech, made with the sanc- 
tion of the President, was interesting to observe. A handful of 
the great number of papers in the country printed the speech; 
a few more made reference to it. But the “democratic” press 
as a whole ignored it! Even the Vice-President’s harmless 
generalities were too much for the big business press. The fear 
that some of his vacuous phrases might infect readers by its 
veiled “class” character frightened the stolid thinking, profit- 
mad business rulers and their editorial office boys. 

Ralph Ingersoll, the playboy editor of PM, screeched him- 
self hoarse at the sabotage by the bourgeois press of Wallace’s 
speech. He opened up a one-man, or one-paper campaign to 
popularize it. This is just what PM needed in its general ef- 
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forts to convince the country, despite the facts, that this is a 
“people’s war” for freedom, democracy and plenty. Yes, says 
Ingersoll, this is a war for a daily quart of milk to every man, 
woman and child in the world, thus believing that he had 
brought home the main aim of the war in such plain language 
that everyone might understand. But Ingersoll is regarded as 
a buffoon in the newspaper world. Except for the Stalinists, 
who have become his bosom pals since Hitler tore up his pact 
of blood with Stalin, and since he began to pursue the party 
line, Ingersoll has no great influence. He does have the repu- 
tation of being an outstanding muddle-head. 

Two new warriors for the “common man” took to the po- 
dium. First we had that notorious “liberal” and fighter for the 
common man, Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles, of 
Cuba fame. Mr. Welles, in his Memorial Day address at the 
Arlington National Amphitheater said: 


Our victory must bring in its train the liberation of all people.... 
Discrimination between peoples because of their race, creed or color must 
be abolished. ... The age of imperialism is ended.... The problem (post- 
war) is rather one of distribution and purchasing power; of providing 
the mechanism whereby what the world produces may be fairly distrib- 
uted among the nations of the world.... 


Another person to come to the aid of Wallace is the great 
humanitarian, Donald M. Nelson. In his speech to the grad- 
uating class of the University of Missouri, the chief of the War 
Production Board uttered this epoch-making statement: “Pov- 
erty is not inevitable any more.” We can produce enough for 
the whole world, the good man said, and he called for “pli- 
ancy and resiliency of mind” to abolish poverty! 


“Poverty Is Not Inevitable” 


The thing that stands out in their speeches is the com- 
plete avoidance at stating facts and the imperious necessity 
they feel for speaking in generalities. The reason for this is 
clear: to match their phraseology with concrete illustrations 
of the general “theories,” to present a true program of eco- 
nomic, political and social democracy means to attack capi- 
talism as a social order. This none of them will do. 

“Poverty is not inevitable any more!” Since when, and 
why not? All that these men are saying is that capitalism is 
ready to do things in wartime that it will never concede to in 
times of peace. But whatever it is that big business does, such 
as allowing greater government interference in its operations, 
it makes certain that its profits are large and above all in- 
sured! It makes certain that nothing shall change the funda- 
mental character of the existing social order. 

Poverty is not inevitable; that is true. But it is inevitable 
so long as capitalism exists, so long as the profit-economy 
reigns. An improvement of the world standard of living is 
possible, but not on the basis of capitalism. Freedom of the 
colonial peoples is possible: and necessary, but it cannot be 
achieved under the system of imperialism. The elimination 
of race discrimination is possible but not in a class society 
where the reality of the social order increases discrimination 
and racial antagonism as the means of keeping the ruling 
class in power. Genuine freedom of speech, assembly and or- 
ganization are possible, but only in a free economic society. 
And not even these gentlemen are willing to say that we now 
live under a social order making these things possible. 

The speeches of Wallace, the writings of Ingersoll and the 
speeches of Welles and Nelson only prove what we have been 
saying again and again: Capitalism is bankrupt! Its ideo- 
logical war has a hollow ring when faced with the real war. 
Big business chuckles to itself as it observes these gentlemen 
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describe this war which does not exist. So long as the “peo- 
ple’s war” is confined to the speeches of Vice-President Wal- 
lace and the writings of the enraged Ingersoll, there is noth- 
ing much to worry about. Let the “theorists” concern them- 
selves with post-war problems. The only reality that exists 
for monopoly capitalism is the living present. They'll concern 
themselves with the post-war period when they come to it. If, 
in the meantime, impractical visionaries want to talk about 
a new order of things to come, let them amuse themselves in 
their harmless enterprise. 

Therein lies the crux of the matter. New Deal reformism 
sounds stale and impractical because it avoids striking at the 
root of the social problems of the present epoch. The gener- 
alities of a Wallace can be meaningful only on the basis of a 


fundamental alteration of the economic system, by the trans- 
formation of society into a socialist order, by the abolition of 
a private property in the means of production—the profit sys- 
tem—and the establishment of genuine economic, political 
and social equality. 

The real subject matter which is the concern of Wallace 
will be considered in other articles devoted to the problem of 
the economics of the war and the post-war problems already 
discussed by the New Dealers through the pen of Alva Han- 
sen. We propose to examine them and show that all the pana- 
ceas thought up by social reformism in the era of decay capi- 
talism is so much badinage without an iota of concrete sig- 
nificance. 

A. G. 


England's Political Crisis 


The people who inhabit the island, 
kingdom of Great Britain, now at war for three years, draw 
rapidly toward the greatest internal revolutionary crisis in 
their long history. This crisis, reflecting the internal difficul- 
ties of English capitalism, has been brought to a head by the 
historic decline and break-up of the world British Empire. 
Because of its sharpness, the current crisis is hardly compara- 
ble to previous political crises in England’s history. 

This is fundamental, organic. It affects the motherland, 
the organizing center of the empire, which is itself, in turn, 
dependent upon its colonies. Among the more important 
factors accounting for the acuteness of the crisis are the fol- 
lowing: (1) The catastrophic defeats suffered by the empire, 
which have driven it out of the European continent, expelled 
it completely from the Far East and now threaten the mid- 
Eastern imperial heart, India. (2) The further development 
toward autonomy and assumption of greater independence 
on the part of the dominions, or their turning toward Amer- 
ican imperialism (a process vastly speeded up since the war in 
the Pacific began). (3) The political and economic inroads 
made by American imperialism into the empire itself. (4) 
The inability of the British ruling class to strike a bargain 
with the bourgeoisie or any section of the bourgeoisie in its 
colonies. (5) The bankruptcy and inability for leadership 
displayed by the metropolitan ruling class of England itself 
(a bankruptcy which, comparable to that of the English colo- 
nial ruling class itself, has a specific importance of its own). 
(6) And lastly, the restlessness, uneasiness and discomfort of 
the English working class vis-a-vis the bankruptcy of its lead- 
ership (both bourgeois and proletarian); a growing feeling 
that continuation of the present situation can only bring dis- 
aster upon its head. 

It is necessary to elaborate further on the causes and de- 
tails behind the approaching crisis. —The accumulated effect 
cannot but be profound, nor will it fail to shake metropolitan 
England from head to foot, placing the English proletariat in 
the most difficult position of its career. 

Britain’s military reversals are known to all. Without 
Russia’s war front, first of all and the steadily increasing mili- 
tary strength of America, the English war effort would be far 
more disastrous. As it is, the entire Pacific-Asiatic war action 
is in American hands, with England restricted to performing 
limited tasks: bombing the Continent, guarding the Middle 
East, patrolling sections of the Atlantic lanés, etc. That is, 
the British military machine occupies a secondary place in the 
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Allied camp and the subordinate nature of this place will be- 
come clearer with each passing day as American imperialism 
assumes, in theory and practice, the direction of the war. 


How the Empire Is Disrupted 


But these defeats have a far more serious economic than 
military effect. They destroy the material basis upon which 
England rests. The fields for capital investment in Asia, Af- 
rica, etc., are wiped out; the sources of raw materials (rubber, 
tin, metals, etc.) fall into enemy hands; the profits and riches 
of trade, commerce, exploitation of slave colonial plantation 
labor flow into the vaults of the rivals; the rentiers and cou- 
pon clippers of the English ruling class and middle class lose 
their holdings, dividends and interest in the scorched ruins 
of Malaya, Burma, Hong Kong, etc. (they must fall back on 
banking reserves, or, worse yet, seek honest employment!). 
The entire structure of England—an industrial center with 
octopus tentacles sucking the resources of its imperialist em- 
pire—begins to grow weak and staggers as the sources of its 
plunder-nourishment trickle away. 


Of the so-called “white dominions,” Australia and New 
Zealand have drawn away most rapidly from the motherland 
in recent months. Canada’s position, of course, has remained 
stationary since it is already completely dependent upon the 
United States, with whom its economy is linked; while South 
Africa’s internal situation grows more precarious with the 
possibility of a Nazi-fascist Boer Party revolt aiming at a coup 
d'état if Hitler wins on the Russian front. 


The situation of Australia is clearest of all. Militarily, its 
existence depends upon American support and American con- 
trol of supply routes; politically its population has turned 
against the British and its public opinion advocates either 
independence or federation with America after the war. With 
American lend-lease aid, troops and naval protection, it is 
understood in British circles that Australia’s post-war status 
will be well within the American imperialist orbit. As for 
the island dominion of New Zealand, with its minute popu- 
lation, its position with respect to America is revealed in the 
recently adopted war budget for 1942. Over 10 per cent of the 
budget ($40,000,000) is financed directly by lend-lease aid! 
New Zealand’s rulers have already indicated their willingness 
to fit their pastoral economy to the needs of America by repay- 
ing lend-lease loans with exports of their food, shoes, hemp, 
timber and labor for American military projects on the 
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islands. The four dominions appear to be lost, even in a 
“spiritual” sense, to the motherland. 

As for American inroads into the British Empire, this mat- 
ter was described in great detail in the September and Octo- 
ber, 1941, issues of The NEw INTERNATIONAL. Since that time 
a very heavy black veil has been drawn over the entire prob- 
lem, particularly with respect to such concrete matters as liq- 
uidation of British holdings in America and South America, 
taking over of supply routes, bankruptcy of British export 
companies, extent of lend-lease aid to Britain directly, etc. It 
is therefore only possible to point out various tendencies and 
directions, without the advantages of concrete figures or sta- 
tistics. Certain factors are obvious, as, for example, the fact 
that the military directive center has shifted to the United 
States with Washington as the center. In addition, the lend- 
lease program has continued to mount steadily, with Britain 
rolling up a huge debt bill to American imperialism. In re- 
cent months, with a growing shortage of raw material, a sys- 
tem of international “priorities” has been put into effect. Un- 
der this system, America receives first choice of available mate- 
rials and then, provided its needs are satisfied, balances are 
sent to England or its colonies. This is an elaboration of the 
program by which England’s industrial machine is subordi- 
nated to that of the United States. 


Britain’s Bourgeoisie Is Bankrupt 


The recently adopted lend-lease post-war treaty is ominous 
for British capitalism. Lend-lease articles not lost or destroyed 
in the process of war are to be returned to the United States. 
This will hit Britain hardest in shipping. “In the case of ship- 
ping it will leave Britain in a very embarrassed position.” 
(London Economist.) The already existing shipping shortage 
will become even more serious as Britain struggles to regain 
its economic position as against America. Furthermore, the 
balance owing from the lend-lease indebtedness is to be repaid 
in empire goods and values. It is already acknowledged in 
London circles that, for the accomplishment of this task, 
America will demand the end of “imperial preference” and 
the establishment of free trade in the British Empire, or its 
remnants. The destruction of the existing anti-American 
trade barriers and the establishment of an imperial free trade 
system would about complete the economic undermining of 
the empire, and insure the victory of rival American capital. 

Fourth of the factors contributing to England’s crisis has 
been the inability of the Tory imperialists who head the em- 
pire to make an effective agent out of a single one of the colo- 
nial bourgeoisies. So intense, so greedy and so short-sighted 
has been the historic exploitation of the colonial empire by 
the metropolitan imperialists that the development of a na- 
tive bourgeois class, sufficiently strong and with enough at 
stake to make it join hands with Britain against impending 
aggression, has been prevented. This is what lies behind the 
failure of the Cripps mission to India. The bourgeoisie of 
Britain’s empire is either neutral to the fate of the master 
class (Malaya, India)—preferring to take its chances with Axis 
imperialism—or it is openly pro-Axis (Burma). 

The bankruptcy and lack of leadership displayed by the 
ruling class of Great Britain is apparent to everyone. We 
come now to internal causes of this crisis, which requires some 
elaboration and detail. 

“We must break loose from the stupefying magic of Churchill’s ora- 
tory.... Whenever we suffer a reverse and whenever news is bad we are 


treated to a superb example of the mastery of the English language. The 
nation is being drugged by high-sounding phrases.” 


(Robert Wallis, Secretary, London Trades Council.) 
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Raymond Daniel of the New York Times has described 
the current dissatisfaction in British bourgeois and middle 
class circles with Churchill and his National Government in 
such terms as “official muddling,” “procrastination,” “hesi- 
tation,” etc. Churchill, says this trained observer, is threat- 
ened first and most of all by “bad management” at home. 

Naturally, the crisis of the English ruling class has far 
more profound roots than inefficiency and bungling. It lies 
in the crisis of capitalism itself and the exhaustion of the em- 
pire. But this exhaustion expresses itself in many varying 
forms. In England, the inability to win serious military vic- 
tories and then to “make them stick”; the inability to organ- 
ize a war economy and war production and the inability to 
formulate a concrete political program around which the 
bourgeoisie itself and its staunchest middle class backers can 
rally—all these illustrate and underscore the bankruptcy of 
the rulers who remain in power solely (a) through the sup- 
port of the Labor Party and trade union leadership and (b) 
through the failure of the English proletariat to push them 
out of power. 


What could be more revealing of the true mentality and 
state of affairs than the fact that after three years of warfare 
the National Government has yet to say what its war aims are, 
what it is fighting for, what it intends to do with a recon- 
quered Europe? Can a patriotic Englishman give any other 
answer than “pious platitudes and glittering generalities” to 
the simple, specific question: ‘What is England fighting for?” 
The England capitalist class and Churchill, its Tory spokes- 
man, have no political or social program for the war, for the 
post-war period, or even to facilitate the winning of the war. 
The 464-to-1 vote of confidence recently obtained by Church- 
ill in the House of Commons was, in reality, not a vote of con- 
fidence, but a “vote of no confidence,” that is, in the ability 
of the other parties (Liberal, Labor and Conservative) to 
offer anything else but Churchill and his John Bull-muddles- 
through program. The two cabinet reshufflings (with the 
balance of forces turning up the same in the end—(a strong 
Conservative majority) deceived no one, not even when his 
nibs, Sir Stafford Cripps was added. The addition of a few 
Liberals in unimportant posts and the dropping of the most 
fanatic Conservative-Tories has not advanced the English 
bourgeoisie a step further toward what, for it, is a dire neces- 
sity: the formulation of a political program beyond that of 
preserving the empire. 


The Inefficiency of the Ruling Class 


The disorganization and mismanagement of British war 
industry is a notorious scandal in England. Outbursts in Par- 
liament speak of the “silent sabotage” by the mine operators. 
For example, a labor conference in Lancashire-Cheshire speaks 
about the chaos and inefficiency in the coal fields where “coal 
production was being deliberately hindered by the employers 
to maintain profits and keep pits sound for after the war.” 
Coal owners prefer “to work seams where coal was hardest to 
get, the productive seams being left for peacetime working.” 

As the Socialist Appeal of England states: “The real root 
of the trouble is the stranglehold of monopoly ownership over 
industry, inefficient management and domination of the state 
machinery by big business.... To take only a very minor 
item: the pooling of technical knowledge—even such a person 
as Sir Walter Citrine had to complain that such is the lust of 
these people for profit that not even the pooling of their tech- 
nical knowledge has taken place after nearly three years of 
war. In almost all big factories, extensive alterations are being 
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undertaken and additional structures being built at the ex- 
pense of a tremendous amount of labor and raw material sim- 
ply in order to secure new factories at government expense” 
(April, 1942). 

Endless time lost through absenteeism due to over-long 
hours of labor; idle labor due to mishandling of the supply 
of labor; increase in industrial accidents; all-around inefii- 
ciency and inability to plan raw material needs; disorganiza- 
tion within the factories—these are the leading characteristics 
of English capitalism’s failure to evolve an effective war in- 
dustry. 

And finally, we have mentioned as the basic cause of the 
crisis the restlessness, uneasiness and revolutionary stirring of 
the English working class, now that it is confronted with the 
shameful bankruptcy of the old order. Many reasons lie be- 
hind this sharpening of the political and class lines in Eng- 
land. Some we have already indicated: the lack of confidence 
in the political and military leadership of the National Gov- 
ernment; the indecisiveness of the bourgeoisie even within its 
own ranks and the cowardly capitulation of the trade union 
and Labor Party leadership to the demands of the English 
ruling class. 

But the workers have been stirred to their depths by other 
and more pressing problems—primarily the collapse in their 
standards of livelihood; the disparity and contrast between 
their war burdens and hardships and those of the ruling class 
and their doubts and gnawing fears about the post-war Eng- 
land (shall we pass through this terror in vain? What will 
be our lot in the post-victory period?) 

When Hugh Dalton, Churchill’s Labor Minister of Eco- 
nomic Warfare, stated recently that “one more year and then 
the standard of living will be down to a strict war-economy 
level,” he struck a chill in the heart of every English worker. 
To understand this it is necessary to give a brief description 
of the immense collapse in the level of life that has already 
occurred. Then we shall contrast this with the effect of the 
war upon the imperialist ruling class. This will give us the 
answer to 95 per cent of the problem! 


How the Masses Fare 


Here are the facts with respect to living conditions in a 
great imperialist nation whose population has had thirteen 
colonial slaves laboring for each member of it for two cen- 
turies. As the New York Times of March 1 expressed it, the 
problem of England for the first year of war was ‘blackouts 
and boredom”; for the second year “bombs and fear” and for 
the third year “food and the Black Market.” 

Wholesale prices, which stood at 96.6 in 1939—before the 
war—had risen to 158.8 by March of 1942. This 64 per cent 
rise had the following effect upon retail (that is, consumers’) 
prices: Standing at 70.3 in September, 1939 (the outbreak of 
the war) they had risen to 108.5 by February, 1942, an in- 
crease of 55 per cent! In a word, not only has there been a 
terrific rise in the cost of living; not only has the burden been 
shifted completely 10 the consumer but the avowed program 
of the National Government to stabilize prices is clearly a 
total failure. The most that can be said for Churchill’s ef- 
forts is that it slowed up the rate of the rise, but had little 
eflect upon the rise itself. 

Here are a few prices in England today. Textile and 
clothing prices have doubled since the war (clothing rations 
listed below). Cigarettes, 40 cents a pack; lettuce, 20 cents a 
head; cauliflower, 32 cents; a good steak, or a good meal, 
$4.00; as for commodity shortages and rationing, there is no 
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more white flour for bread (a standardized “national loaf” 
has just been instituted); the weekly meat ration amounts to 
25 cents; (horse meat shops are now opening throughout 
England); a quarter pound per week is the sugar ration; four 
ounces of soap per person each week; milk is obtainable only 
for children; three eggs per month are allotted; fish, game 
and poultry are sold only on certain days of the week; no 
fresh fruits are at all available. 


In addition, coal supplies for heating were restricted as 
the London winter drew to a close, presaging a severe 1942-43 
winter; fuel and electric light are soon to be rationed (and 
also hot water). The present gas ration expires in July and 
probably will not be renewed (most private cars are out, any- 
way); even bicycles are becoming rare! The latest 10 per cent 
cut in newsprint consumption brought the weekly use of news- 
print to a low of 4,350 tons per week as compared with 23,000 
tons in the pre-war period. The fifth war budget just adopted 
(amounting to $21,000,000,000, or two-thirds of England’s an- 
nual national income) doubled the so-called “luxury sales 
tax” on such things as tobacco, drinks, entertainment of all 
varieties, etc. This sales tax now amounts to 66-2/3 per cent 
on objects taxed. 

Here is what the clothing ration (60 units) permits a man 
to purchase during the course of one year: 


WeSC ee ee 26 units 
Er.coat,) =>= pee 18: units 
Mapair) shoes) units 
1) suit. underwear) 22 8 units 
1 pair socks ee UNE 
otal __.. 60 units 


For women, the allotment is similarly shrunken. 

With a continuation of merchant shipping shortages and 
losses (the New York Times estimates that Britain has lost 40 
per cent of her pre-war tonnage—March 1, 1942); and with 
the growing militarization of the island in preparation for 
invasion of the Continent, it is clear that the situation can 
only grow tighter and more restrictive. 

Nothing has caused greater indignation among the work- 
ers than two major factors which incontestably prove the 
class character of England’s war and give the lie to the myth 
of a wartime “socialized” England, in which all classes alike 
share the burden of the war. These two factors are (1) the 
Black Market and (2) the question of the excess profits tax. 


The Black Market and Profits 


The Black Market in England has become a gigantic war 
racket by means of which the rich manage to retain fairly well 
their pre-war standard of luxury. It is estimated now that 
the Black Market has a yearly cash turnover amounting to 
$600,000,000—and this business is definitely on the up-and-up! 
All sorts of foods, clothing, textiles, gasoline, cigarettes, whis- 
key, cooking fats, etc., are handled on the Black Market. Nat- 
urally, the prices are prohibitive to the working class (cigar- 
ettes, 50 cents a pack; a bottle of Scotch, $7.00, are a couple 
examples). One of the cleverest (and these British aristocrats 
are clever) means devised to evade the stringencies of ration- 
ing is hotel life. A member of the English bourgeoisie, with 
money, can live almost in accord with his customary standards 
by moving to a hotel “for the duration.” The hotels have be- 
come a beehive of Black Market and illicit sales activities. In 
addition, the characteristic pleasures of the British ruling 
class, dog racing, horse racing, fox hunting, boxing, etc., have 
been restricted and curtailed, but not liquidated. All in all, 
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the Tory set thrive infinitely better when it comes to eating, 
housing conditions, entertainment and special privileges. 

“Profits,” we are informed, “have practically vanished in 
England.” Dorothy Thompson and her “White Cliffs of 
Dover” crew have sung us the song of Britain’s all-out war 
production, for use only. 

All of this is so much cynical lying. Every week the British 
New Leader—as does Labor Action in the United States—pub- 
lishes long lists of English monopolist concerns (Imperial 
Chemicals, Ltd., Vickers-Armstrong, etc.) with reports of their 
annual profits, dividend payments, etc. The New Leader has 
proved that, so far as the combines are concerned, their gross 
profits have steadily increased since the war. 

More important is the myth of the 100 per cent excess 
profits tax. Accordng to this law, all profits above a given 
amount are taxed 100 per cent, that is, taken by the govern- 
ment. But the English Socialist Appeal, publication of the 
English Fourth Internationalists, has neatly exposed this 
fraud: 


(1) This law does not affect “normal,” “below excess” 
profits. As pointed out above, these continue to flow in for 
the big companies. 

(2) Excess profit consists of all profits above the following 
three methods of computation (that is, the company has three 
choices or ways of picking out what is most favorable to it): 
(a) Average profit for the years 1935, 1936 and 1937; (b) 
average profit for the years 1936 and 1937, or (c) profit for 
the year 1935, or 1936. 

It is noteworthy that the (c) method gives two years (1935 
and 1936) when English industry had pulled out of the de- 
cline and had a good record for profits! 

(3) The government is to pay back 20 per cent of the 
total excess profits collected when the war is over. That is, a 
one-fifth rebate! 

(4) The companies are permitted to set aside 20 per cent 
of their gross profits in the name of “depreciation.” This con- 
tributes to reducing the “‘excess profits.” 


(5) “Excess profits” are likewise reduced by putting rela- 
tives on the payrolls; voting enormous salary increases to 
presidents and firm executives; running entertainments and 
establishing “general expense” accounts; building unnecessary 
plants or making unnecessary expansions, etc. Our British 
cousins are no less shrewd than the American business man 
when it comes to the question of tax evasions and profiteering 
on war contracts. 

The effect of having this imperialist inequality and capi- 
talist robbery practiced upon them for three years of war has 
made the English proletariat increasingly skeptical about the 
“New England” that will exist when the bloody struggle is 
concluded. Probably more than any other people the English 
have insisted upon discussing the problem of what will be in 
the future. Questions of post-war unemployment, wage and 
hour conditions, housing reconstruction, indemnification of 
the soldiers who fought, have constantly agitated their minds. 
Naturally, the National Government has never attempted to 
provide any specific answer but has, instead, relied upon the 
Labor Party bosses and the trade union functionaries to 
smooth the rough edges of the workers’ doubts with honeyed 
promises. “Never shall we return to pre-war England, with 
its class and caste rule,” guarantee the lieutenants of the 
Churchill government. They will find this is more true than 
their hypocritical expectations. 

Acting as a brake on the workers’ restlessness, the official 
labor representatives have completely merged and compro- 
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mised themselves with the Tory-Conservative government. 
Among the masses of workers, particularly among the rank 
and file Labor Party men, this surrender and appeasement 
of Churchill has not gone unnoticed. Bevin, Attlee, Green- 
wood, Morrison and the other mediocrities of the labor move- 
ment are well aware of this, but can propose nothing. This 
profound distrust of labor’s réle in the National Government 
is a contributing factor to the dissatisfaction among the Eng- 
lish working class. 
* 


English political and social life at the moment is marked 
by comparative quiet and peace. The professional journalists 
in England attribute this to the character of the English peo- 
ple, and their “determination to see it through,” despite “fam- 
ily” differences. But they are simply fooled by the temporary 
quiet that precedes every revolutionary crisis, when the op- 
posing class forces (and groups within the classes) probe out 
one another’s positions and deliberately strive to formulate 
programs of action and combat. It is a quiet before the storm. 


Yet even within this relative calm there have been many 
signs and symptoms, all of which point to a turbulent future. 
The crisis in the National Government, with the ousting of 
Lord Beaverbrook and the hocus-pocus cabinet re-shuffling, 
has been England’s most significant political event since the 
war. In addition, the large popular vote received in three by- 
elections by the British Independent Labor Party candidates 
and the popularity of the ILP’s “Socialist Britain Now” cam- 
paign; the resounding defeats administered by voters to two 
government Churchill-endorsed candidates on April go; the 
releasing of the Welsh coal miners who were imprisoned for 
strike action; the nationwide proletarian indignation when 
the trade union bureaucrats accepted the shameful decision 
of the National Arbitration Tribunal granting the munition 
workers a weekly wage increase of five shillings ($1.00); the 
resignations of various Labor Party leaders from the parlia- 
mentary bloc; the insistence of others upon more freedom of 
criticism and less dictation of Labor Party policy by the Na- 
tional Government—all of these are facts indicating the grow- 
ing tempo. It is not generally known in America, but the 
English proletariat has not abandoned strike action despite 
the strike-breaking “labor-management committees” the Sta- 
linists have vainly tried to impose upon the unions. In 1940 
there were 850 strikes involving 284,000 workers; in 1941 this 
had increased to 1,162 (30 per cent rise) involving 334,800 
workers. The 1942 record shows no signs of any abatement 
and will probably surpass the 1942 statistics. 

* 


Basis for a Workers’ Victory 


It remains to be seen how England will take the Russian success. But 
one has a feeling now—to me it is a very painful one—that England will 
take anything; that overcautious and somewhat sordid counsels will al- 
ways prevail. On the Continent, certainly, her ancient “prestige” is gone. 
But I must say that even the decline of England seems to me a tremen- 
dous and, even, almost an inspiring spectacle, and if the British Empire 
is once more to shrink up into that plethoric little island, the process 
will be the greatest drama in history. (Henry James, 1877.) 


Like every great ruling power and) imperial class whose 
sun is setting, the English bourgeoisie, suffers from an amaz- 
ing blindness and lack of perspective. Assuming its eternal 
existence, it lives upon the glories and achievements of its 
past. In its outermost reaches (the distant colonies of Asia 
and Africa), it first reveals the startling degree of its decrepi- 
tude and impotence. This phenomenon, well described by 
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Gibbons in his study of the Roman decline, has taken place 
with a particular sharpness and brazenness in the colonial 
Empire of Great Britain, the rapidity and facility of whose 
loss (Malaya, Burma, etc.) only underscored the extent of 
the imperialist decay and filth. No world empire ever felt the 
grave’s chill in so short a space. Every political ideology in 
the world today recognizes this extinction. The question is: 
what shall replace it? 


Naturally, England’s crisis has special features of its own. 
Writing from America, without access to much valuable ma- 
terial and without the needed first-hand acquaintance with 
the situation, it is difficult to probe into these special charac- 
teristics. Some are obvious and have already been mentioned 
—the political impotence of the ruling class. This ideologic 
castration (best exemplified by the windy Churchill) has led 
to another special feature: the complete dependence of the 
state upon the English proletariat. Other factors helped this 
along: the tremendous industrialization of the islands, plus 
the fact that the working class is the overwhelming and deci- 
sive section of the population—but it is mainly due to the 
bankruptcy of the ruling strata that the proletariat is in the 
featured position of “running the country”; actually keeping 
it going, despite the sabotage of the bourgeoisie. 

For rarely has a proletariat been so powerful and so essen- 
tial in the economy of a capitalist nation as that of England! 
It runs all the war industry and transportation; its agricul- 
tural laborers keep the small agricultural industry alive; it 
mans the divisions and forces of the war; it constitutes the 
bulk of the ARP forces; it suffers under the bombing raids; 
it puts out the fires; it takes the volunteer posts, etc. Its spe- 
cific weight in the life of England is more than decisive, it is 
crushing. All the more criminal and treacherous then, are 
those Labor Party and trade union fakers who bind this 
mighty class to a comparatively insignificant group of dodo 
Tories and imperialist bankrupts. These “labor lieutenants 
of capital” are truly responsible for keeping capital in power! 

An additional factor in England’s crisis is the absence of 
a fascist movement with either a mass-appeal program, or a 
base in the middle class. The fact that there is no fascist or- 
ganization worthy of the name at the moment is decidedly an 
advantage in favor of the English workers, provided they util- 
ize it. Regardless of the reasons for it, it is enough that there 
is neither a fascist party nor tradition favoring one, nor does 
a favorable field seem to be developing for its birth. The ex- 
istence and continued practice of democratic liberties during 
England’s war period (not due, as the petty bourgeois intel- 
lectuals inform us, to the generosity and “superior culture” of 
the English ruling gentry but to the power of the working 
class) is another indication of the special importance, alert- 
ness and combativity of the English proletariat. The rulers 
dare not yet impose fascism upon the masses, let alone the 
fact that they as yet have no homogeneous, seriously organized 
fascist group to which to turn. But they will not hesitate for 
a moment to take that path. 


The Impending Class Crisis 


A section of the monopolist British bourgeoisie is actively 
engaged in formulating its plans to meet the internal crisis. 
The beaverlike-energies of the supremely reactionary Lord 
Beaverbrook, lately ousted from the war cabinet, are bent in 
this direction and already bear close resemblance to the sin- 
ister plottings of the ex-Kaiser’s officerdom against the Weimar 
Republic. (Secret meetings with high army officials, sensa- 
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tional speeches putting out “‘sensational” ideas, gathering to- 
gether of the anti-Churchill, anti-Labor cliques, etc.) 

It is possible that the plotting of the bourgeoisie, and even 
the discontent of the workers, may momentarily be safely 
channelized by American imperialism along the lines of the 
establishment of a “second front.’ The pouring in of Amer- 
ican troops, offensive war weapons and supplies (transform- 
ing the islands into the European invasion base) can slow up 
the development of the crisis, but the reactionary imperialists 
will continue to lay their plans for the inevitable assault on 
labor. If their dictatorial and militarist plans are not needed 
for today, then tomorrow will do. For, it is around the objec- 
tive of establishing a military dictatorship over England that 
the bourgeoisie will seek to rally its confused and hesitant 
groups. Fascist-minded politicians, army and naval chiefs, 
banker-monopolists, etc., these are the individuals who will 
attempt to destroy the English labor movement as a prelimi- 
nary to its inevitable post-war economic struggle with Amer- 
ican imperialism. 

Sir William Beveridge, a banker’s economist of repute, has 
tentatively outlined the “program” for such a combined mili- 
tary-political movement, whose leading aspirant today is 
Beaverbrook. (1) Give up party government and Parliament; 
(2) Abolish the profit system for the duration of the war and 
run industry on totalitarian production lines; (3) Do away 
with autonomous trade unions. Here is a typical military- 
fascist program, meant to appeal to the imperialist vanguard 
of the British bourgeoisie. 


Forces of the Left 


In this situation there are only two working class political 
organizations in Great Britain—the Independent Labor Party 
and the Workers International League (Fourth International) 
—that have shown any grasp of matters. Unfortunately, nei- 
ther group (although the ILP has grown considerably in num- 
bers and influence) has the necessary revolutionary socialist 
clarity, without which there can be no revolutionary success. 

The ILP—the original “grandfather” of confused, centrist 
political organizations—has shown little sign of learning from 
the great and tragic lessons imposed by history upon the Span- 
ish POUM and the French PSOP. Its composition is as hetero- 
geneous as ever; its domination by the Parliamentary group 
(Maxton, McGovern, etc.) in combination with the Fenner 
Brockway group continues; its multitude of conflicting ten- 
dencies (including English patriots, pacifists and conscien- 
tious objectors) has failed to jell into a majority revolution- 
ary tendency. 

The English Trotskyists (WIL) are correct when they crit- 
icize the “Socialist Britain Now” campaign for the opportunist 
and reformist manner in which it is conducted (that is, aiming 
primarily to increase the electoral vote of the ILP). The WIL, 
for its part, doubly misguided by its blind “orthodoxy” and 
adherence to the policies of the Cannon group in America, 
has centered its program around the slogans of “Arms to Rus- 
sia,” and “Military Training Under Trade Union Control.” 
It has failed to work out a program specifically applicable to 
the crisis in England itself and has allowed its political sectari- 
anism to throw it considerably off the track. This alone can 
account for its failure to grow during a very favorable period. 
A program of mutual revolutionary collaboration and clari- 
fication between the Workers International League and the 
left wing of the ILP is needed if another favorable revolu- 
tionary situation is not to be tossed into the laps of reaction. 

Henry JUDD. 
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James Connolly, Irish Socialist Rebel 


One of the greatest figures of the 
international socialist movement and yet one of the least 
known, is James Connolly, who was, until his execution, the 
organizer and leader of the Irish socialist movement. The 
lives and works of the Continental and American socialist 
leaders and thinkers are rather well known to the old and 
new generations of revolutionary socialists. This is indeed a 
paradox, for James Connolly was one of the most talented 
of the socialist theoreticians of the new century. Unlike so 
many socialist thinkers, his theoretical work was not an end in 
itself, but corresponded to the requirements of the Irish labor 
and independence movements, i.e., to concrete revolutionary 
aims. It is not strange, therefore, that this great leader should 
have met his death in a réle, regarded as romantic by those 
whose lives are completely intellectualized and cloistered, of 
commandant of the Irish Citizen Army, which he helped to 
organize for the concrete task of seizing power in Ireland and 
proclaiming the Irish Republic free and independent from 
British imperialism. 

The life of James Connolly is not easy to assay, for the 
general pattern out of which judgment is drawn in analysing 
and describing the lives of other outstanding revolutionary 
socialists is, in this case, greatly complicated by the specific 
peculiarities of the country which gave birth to him. Amer- 
ican and European socialist leaders grew up and developed in 
a bourgeois milieu of fully developed capitalism. At the turn 
of the century, the main processes of national unification in 
Europe were completed. Even the backward countries of the 
Continent were drawn into the vortex of bourgeois economy 
and became entirely dependent upon the welfare, the ebbs 
and flows of capitalism. Despite the intense nationalisrn en- 
gendered by the era of imperialism, it is possible to speak of 
European capitalism as connoting one sector of that universal 
order. 

The reaction of the masses to the bitter exploitation which 
accompanied the rising power of industrial and finance capi- 
talsm led directly to the formation of the economic and po- 
litical organizations of struggle of the proletariat and peas- 
antry. Thus, by the year 1900, socialist and trade union organ- 
izations made their appearance in all of the advanced coun- 
tries of the world. Certainly the trade union movement had 
already made its mark, and in most European countries the 
trade union movement, heavily indebted to the efforts of the 
socialist movement to establish it, remained under socialist 
influence. 

While part of the general process of industrialization was 
visited upon Ireland, it was complicated, altered, influenced 
and diverted by the singular fact that Ireland was a colonial 
country, under the heel of British imperialism, for over seven 
hundred years. As a predominantly peasant country, it had 
experienced the ravages of an industrialization introduced by 
a foreign power, but in agriculture and industry the over- 
lords were interlopers from the center of the empire, England. 


As a Young Socialist 


James Connolly was born near Cloves, County Monaghan, 
in Northern Ireland, on June 5, 1870. His proletarian fam- 
ily migrated to Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1880 in the hope of 
improving their economic position. It was there that Con- 
nolly first began to work in the printing trade. Under age 
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(he was scarcely more than ten) and undersized, he and his 
conniving boss would outwit government inspectors by having 
him placed on a box, which permitted him to peer over the 
type cases, giving the illusion of height and age. A more wily 
inspector caused his discharge and he thereafter became a 
baker’s apprentice, an occupation which he dreaded. The 
early morning hours and long days of labor made him always 
dream and hope that the bakery would burn before his day’s 
work began. From the baking trade he drifted into a mosaic 
tiling factory to learn another type of work. 

During the entire period of his early youth and adoles- 
cence, Connolly was an indefatigable student who educated 
himself. He studied languages, history and economics.and at 
an early age became active in the Scottish socialist movement. 
John Leslie, the Scottish socialist, greatly influenced the young 
Irishman and it was he who prevailed upon Connolly to re- 
turn to Ireland to organize an Irish socialist movement. In 
1896, at the age of 26, James Connolly, with his newly mar- 
ried wife, arrived in Dublin, where he was to embark on a 
career of socialist agitation and organization destined to cul- 
minate in the great Easter Rebellion of 1916. 


A Résumé History of Ireland 


Before one is able to evaluate the life and réle of James 
Connolly it is an indispensable requirement to trace, no mat- 
ter how brieflly, the historical development of Ireland. Only 
by such a review will one be enabled to understand the “pe- 
culiarities” of Connolly’s ideas, his writings and his deeds. 

Ireland was the oldest colonial possession in the world, 
having been subjected by the British as early as the 12th cen- 
tury. English domination of the island was not accomplished 
at once. The Irish clans were a fighting people and for more 
than 500 years they resisted the occupation of their island by 
the Norman and Anglo-Saxon marauders. But each successive 
revolt was brutally suppressed. The struggles became weaker 
and weaker, while the power of the invader grew. Finally, in 
1798, the last great revolt was crushed. In 1801 the forced 
union of England and Ireland was “legally” established under 
the Crown. 

The multiplying decades of the 19th century witnessed 
the painful spoliation of that beautiful country by British 
landlordism. The communal lands of the Irish peasants were 
long ago destroyed. The land, which for many centuries had 
belonged to the people, was now in the hands of foreign land- 
lords, native landowners who made their peace with the in- 
vader and who helped him in his conquest, and the Catholic 
Church, which played its usual insidious réle in support of 
the enslavement of a people which had followed its religion. 
(It was Connolly's opinion that the Church had hoped by this 
union to bring about a return of Catholicism to England. It 
therefore supported any and all indignities heaped upon the 
Irish people.) 

The economic reasons behind the terrifying exploitation 
of the Irish peasantry is to be found in the profitability of 
cattle raising and breeding in the latter half of the 18th cen- 
tury. It was this single fact which led the British conquerors 
to uproot the many-sided agricultural production of the Irish 
peasant and to reduce it to a secondary position in the island’s 
economy. Ground landlords fenced in small farms to form 
large grazing farms, including the commons. Small farmers 
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lost their means of existence. (See M. Beer, History of Brit- 
ish Socialism, vol. 1.) This annihilation of the Irish peasantry 
gave rise to a multitude of organizations, all basing themselves 
on the necessity of unending struggle against England, for the 
restoration of the farming lands to the peasants and for the 
restoration of Irish independence. 

The destruction of the farm lands in favor of grazing pas- 
tures usurped by the rich gave rise to the formation of the 
“Whiteboys.” This organization, which existed until about 
1830, employed violence in the struggle against the great land- 
lords, tearing down the fences which had marked off the lands 
of the conquerors. They had hoped to reestablish the peasant 
ownership of the land. 

There, in brief, is the background to the situation which 
brought about a change of relations between a section of the 
Irish Protestants and Catholics. More and more they joined 
hands in a common struggle against England. They were 
influenced by the radical movement in England, by the Amer- 
ican War of Independence and by the French Revolution. 
The Protestant Irish furnished many thinkers and leaders 
for the insurrectionary struggle against England. In October, 
1791, they formed the United Irishmen, sent messages to Rous- 
seau, Thomas Paine and Locke, contacted the London Corre- 
sponding Society and conspired with the French government 
to free Ireland. But their insurrection failed, too. 

For the next fifty years, the Irish continued to struggle 
against hopeless odds. But the destruction of their agricul- 
ture, the exploitation and impoverishment of the entire popu- 
lation in order to enrich the British, led to successive famines 
and physical deterioration of the race. As in Britain, during 
the “industrial revolution,” the British ruling classes and pro- 
genitors of the present British aristocracy were interested in 
only one thing: profit. The treatment of the Irish people left 
the world aghast. 


World Interest in Ireland’s Plight 


It was not merely a question of the brutality of English 
rule in Ireland. The movement of liberalism, which made its 
appearance under various guises, the new labor organizations, 
the socialists, at the head of whom stood Marx and Engels, 
were all interested in the struggles of the Irish people for their 
liberation, as a social question of paramount importance 
for all the peoples of the world. This is not difficult to under- 
stand, for England, the most powerful industrial nation in the 
world, was setting the pattern for future imperialist conquest 
as it set the pace for industrial exploitation. 

The chartist movement of England was also involved in 
the movement for Irish freedom. While there was no chartist 
movement in Ireland, with its poor and backward proletariat, 
it was that country which gave chartism its greatest orator in 
Feargus O’Connor, and in “most trenchant writer” in Bron- 
terre O’Brien. These individuals focused the attention of the 
British workers on the Irish question. The intensity of the 
struggle for the island’s freedom led to the second national 
petition of the chartist movement, issued April 12 to May 12, 
1842, and signed by 3,315,752 workers. The document de- 
clared: 


Your petitioners complain of the many grievances borne by the peo- 
ple of Ireland and contend that they are fully entitled to a repeal of the 
legislative union. (History of British Socialism, by M. Beer; vol.'2, p. 130.) 

Only the Scottish and London delegates opposed the in- 
clusion of a demand for repeal of the forced union upon Ire- 
land. 
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Marx and Engels on Ireland 


Friedrich Engels, who visited Ireland several times to gain 
a first-hand knowledge of conditions on the Island, wrote a 
great deal on the nature of the British conquest. He described 
the effect of British exploitation of the Irish people in stirring 
detail and won Marx’s deep interest in the question which, 
during their lifetime, was constantly brought before the Brit- 
ish labor movement and the First International. 


In a letter to Marx dated May 23, 1856, Engels graphically 
described the painful conditions in Ireland in the following 
way: 


Gendarmes, priests, lawyers, bureaucrats, squires, in pleasing profu- 
sion and a total absence of any and every industry, so that it would be 
difficult to understand what all these parasitic growths found to live on if 
the misery of the peasants did not supply the other half of the picture. 

Ireland may be regarded as the first English colony and as one which 
because of its proximity is still governed exactly in the old way, and here 
one can already observe that the so-called liberty of English citizens is 
based on the oppression of the colonies. I have never seen so many gen- 
darme in any country, and the drink-sodden expression of the Prussian 
gendarme is developed to its highest perfection here among the constabu- 
lary, who are armed with carbines, bayonets and handcuffs. 

The country has been completely ruined by the English wars of con- 
quest from 1100 to 1850 (for in reality both the war and the state of siege 
lasted as long as that). How often have the Irish started to try and achieve 
something, and every time they have been crushed, politically and indus- 
trially. (Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, Correspondence, 1846-1895.) 


In contrast to the host of “friends” of Ireland, Marx and 
Engels approached the question of her liberation from a class 
point of view. They saw the struggle for Irish freedom as an 
integral part of the struggle against capitalism, against all 
forms of exploitation, as part of the liberative struggle for the 
emancipation of all humanity and as a forerunner in the 
struggle for socialism. On the basis of their observations, the 
founders of scientific socialism knew that the Irish would con- 
tinue to fight for freedom no matter how many defeats they 
suffered. It was this conviction which led Marx to say in a 
letter of November 2, 1867, to Engels: 


I used to think the separation of Ireland from England impossible. I 
now think it is inevitable. (Marx-Engels, Correspondence, p. 228.) 


Several weeks later we find Marx, still occupied with the 
Irish question, writing to Engels on the needs of the island 
and saying: 


The next question is, what shall we advise the English workers? In 
my opinion they must make the repeal of the Union (in short the affair 
of 1783, only democratized and adapted to the conditions of the time) 
into an article of their pronunziamento.... What the Irish need it: 

(1) Self-government and independence from England. 

(2) An agrarian revolution. With the best will in the world the Eng- 
lish cannot accomplish this for them, but they can give them the legal 
means of accomplishing it for themselves.... (Marx-Engels, Correspond- 
ence, p. 229.) 


Marx and Engels endeavored to orient the British work- 
ing class movement to struggle for Irish freedom, without 
which they could not hope to achieve their own emancipa- 
tion. On November 29, 1869, writing from London, Marx 
said to his friend Kugelmann: 


I have become more and more convinced—and the only question is 
to bring this conviction home to the English working class—that it can 
never do anything decisive here in England until it separates its policy 
with regard to Ireland in the most definite way from the policy of the 
ruling classes, until it not only makes common cause with the Irish but 
actually takes the initiative in dissolving the Union established in 1801 
and replacing it by a free federal relationship. And, indeed, this must be 
done, not as a matter of sympathy with Ireland, but as a demand made 
in the interests of the English proletariat. If not, the English people will 
remain tied to the leading-strings of the ruling classes, because it must 
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join them in a common front against Ireland. Every one of its movements 
in England itself is crippled by the disunion with the Irish, who form a 
very important section of the working class in England. The primary 
condition of emancipation here—the overthrow of the English landed oli- 
garchy—remains impossible because its position here cannot be stormed 
so long as it maintains its strongly entrenched outposts in Ireland. (Marx- 
Engels, Correspondence, pp. 278-279.) 

A further illustration of how keenly Marx regarded the 
Irish question, especially when considering the question of 
freedom of the English workers, is his letter to Engels of De- 
cember 10, 1869. He wrote: 


As to the Irish question...The way I shall put forward the matter 
next Tuesday [meeting of the general council of the International] is this: 
that quite apart from all phrases about “international” and “humane” 
justice for Ireland—which are to be taken for granted in the International 
Council—it is in the direct and absolute interest of the English working 
class to get rid of their present connection with Ireland. And this is my 
most complete conviction and for reasons which in part I cannot tell the 
English workers themselves. For a long time I believed that it would be 
possible to overthrow the Irish régime by English working class ascend- 
ancy. I always expressed this point of view in the New York Tribune. 
Deeper study has now convinced me of the opposite. The English work- 
ing working class will never accomplish anything before it has got rid of 
Ireland. The lever must be applied in Ireland. That is why the Irish 
question is so important for the social movement in general. (Marx-En- 
gels, Correspondence, pp. 280-821.) 


The Arrival of Connolly in Ireland 


No great progress was made in the liberation of Ireland 
during the 19th century. There was no lack of struggles, how- 
ever. Sinn Feinianism, despite heroic campaigns against Brit- 
ish imperialism, was defeated at all decisive turns of the strug- 
gle. The Feinian organization, a petty bourgeois “socialistic” 
movement, vainly sought the establishment of a republic and 
the overthrow of the tenant system. The story is the same 
when one examines the history of the Irish Land League. 
Their self-sacrificing battles were unavailing. No small reason 
for these defeats, although by no means the principal one, was 
the absence of a clear social doctrine around which these 
purely nationalist movements could grow and join their strug- 
gle to those of other oppressed peoples against common ex- 
ploiters. 

The first effort to turn the Irish people in other directions 
was made by James Connolly. As a Marxian socialist he 
sought to combine the nationalist aims of the Irish people 
with socialist theory, toward economic, political and social 
emancipation. Thus, he came to Ireland in 1896 with the 
single purpose of establishing a socialist organization to ac- 
complish the freedom of the Irish people. 

Immediately upon his arrival on the island he proceeded 
to form the Irish Socialist Republican Party. Note the name 
he gave to the party. It was his way of surmounting the ob- 
stacles which a socialist organization inevitably encounters in 
a country where nationalism is the dominant spirit. As he 
often said, he sought a union of genuine nationalism to so- 
cialist theory and practice on the ground that they were com- 
patible under Irish conditions. The program of the Irish So- 
cialist Republican Party written by him with the above in 
mind, he summarized as follows: 


The establishment of an Irish socialist republic based upon the public 
ownership by the people of Ireland of the land and instruments of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange. Agriculture to be administered as a 
public function, under boards’ of management elected by the agricultural 
population and responsible to them and to the nation at large. All other 
forms of labor necessary to the well-being of the community to be con- 
ducted on the same principles. (The Irish Labor Movement, by W. P. 
Ryan, p. 166.) 


The demands he appended to the program, and which 
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exclusively applied to Ireland, are not unlike those propa- 
gated by the Fourth Internationalist movement of the present 
era. 

In organizing an Irish socialist movement, he began a cam- 
paign against the “politicians” and “nationalists” who were 
conservative on the question of property and who opposed 
every effort of the proletariat to improve its economic and 
social position. Realizing the tremendous obstacles which 
pure nationalism created in the building of the party, he al- 
ways insisted on posing the social as well as the nationalist 
aspects of Ireland’s struggle—its completely dual character. In 
an introduction to Erin’s Hope, reprinted in the Harp Libra- 
ry, he summarizes his view of the Irish question in the follow- 
ing words: 

The ISRP was founded in Dublin in 1896 by a few workingmen whom 
the writer had succeeded in interesting in his proposition that the two 
currents of revolutionary thought in Ireland—the socialist and the na- 
tional—were not antagonistic but complementary, and that the Irish so- 
cialist was in reality the best Irish patriot, but in order to convince the 
Irish people of that fact he must rest his arguments upon the facts of 
Irish history and be champion against the subjection of Ireland and all 
that it implies. That the Irish question was at bottom an economic ques- 
tion and that the economic struggle must first be able to function freely 
nationally before it could function internationally, and as socialists were 


opposed to all oppression, so should they ever be foremost in the daily 
battle against all its manifestations, social and political. (Ibid., p. 169.) 


The First Appearance of Socialism 


The early years of the Irish socialist movement were ex- 
tremely difficult. In this sense, the organization merely expe- 
rienced the same problems of poverty, isolation and opposi- 
tion which always characterized the history of other socialist 
movements originating under identical conditions. 

Connolly was its single functionary. He was its theoreti- 
cian, political director, agitator and writer. As a pioneer 
movement, all menial tasks of party organization fell upon his 
shoulders. But these he accepted with infectious cheerfulness 
and discharged them all with high spirit. 

In pursuit of the single aim of establishing a Marxian so- 
cialist party and yet combining its theories with the revolu- 
tionary traditions of Irish nationalism, he based himself upon 
the experiences and struggle of Wolfe Tone and James Fintan 
Lalor. But always the appeal was directly to the Irish working 
class as the one section of the Irish people which could lead 
the struggle for freedom. 

During the Boer War, the party, under Connolly’s leader- 
ship, opposed British imperialism and announced its support 
of the Dutch settlers. On the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
visit to Dublin in 1goo, he sought to address the people in the 
streets, attacking Her Majesty’s government. Despite arrest, 
he maintained an anti-imperialist agitation in the columns of 
the Workers Republic, the organ of the Irish Socialist Repub- 
lican Party which first appeared in 1898. 

The issuance of the paper was a difficult task. Beginning 
in 1898, it ran for eleven numbers and then stopped. Publi- 
cation was resumed in 1899 and it continued irregularly until 
1903, when it ceased altogether. Its final reappearance came 
in 1915, the crucial years of the Irish struggle, and the final 
issue was the eighty-fifth in its lifespan. | 

The backwardness of Ireland and the problems it created 
in building a socialist movement was strikingly described by 
Connolly in his introduction to the American edition of 
Erin’s Hope. But its accomplishments were unmistakable: 


It is no exaggeration to say that this organization and its policy com- 
pletely revolutionized advanced politics in Ireland. When it was first ini- 
tiated the word ‘republic’ was looked upon as a word to be only whis- 
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pered among intimates; the socialists boldly advised the driving from 
public life of all who would not accept it. The thought of revolution was 
the exclusive possession of a few remnants of the secret societies of a 
past generation and was never mentioned by them except with heads 
closely together and eyes fearfully glancing round; the socialists broke 
through this ridiculous secrecy and in hundreds of thousands of pieces 
of literature scattered through the country announced their purpose to 
muster all the forces of labor for a revolutionary reconstruction. 


Life in the United States 


In 1903, Connolly was invited to the United States for a 
lecture tour. The fortunes of the party in Ireland were in- 
deed low and he had hoped through his tour to win interest 
and support from the American socialist movement and the 
militant Irish who migrated to the New World. His return to 
Ireland was short-lived. The progress of the movement was 
indeed slow and discouraging. When disintegration followed 
and Connolly found himself black-listed throughout Ireland, 
he decided to take his family to the United States. 

While in the United States he worked as an insurance 
agent in Troy and factory hand in Newark. But these jobs 
were merely interludes until he could once again resume his 
full-time work for socialism. His activity and agitation for 
socialism always led to a search for new means of employment. 
In the fluid state of the political movement of the American 
working class, he, like so many others, was a member of the 
IWW, the Socialist Labor Party and finally the Socialist Party. 
In 1908 he moved to New York City to take up his duties as 
the organizer-of the Irish Socialist Federation and editor of its 
paper, The Harp. Each new venture meant additional prob- 
lems of moving his family, which now included three daugh- 
ters and one boy. But there were no family difficulties, for it 
seemed that everyone in the Connolly household was as much 
concerned with the building of the movement and Jim’s activ- 
ities as he himself. 

Internationalist though he was, the problem of the Irish 
revolution was to him paramount. Even his work among the 
American Irish bore the influence of the problems of the 
homeland. In his advice to them, he wrote in The Harp, in 
1908: 

We propose to show all the workers of our fighting race that socialism 
will make them better fighters without being less Irish; we propose to ad- 
vise the Irish who are socialists now to organize their forces as Irish and 
get again in touch with the organized bodies of literary, educational and 
revolutionary Irish; we propose to make a campaign among our country- 
men and to rely for our method mainly on imparting to them a correct 
interpretation of the facts of Irish history, past and present; we propose 
to take control of the Irish vote out of the hands of the slimy seoinini, 


who use it to boost their political and business interests, to the undoing 
of the Irish as well as the American toiler.” 


There is a great similarity in the conduct of Connolly 
during his stay in the United States and that of the Bolsheviks 
in exile. While he carried on a literary and speaking cam- 
paign to advance the socialist movement and industrial union- 
ism in America, his real interest was Ireland and the develop- 
ment of the Irish revolution. As a matter of fact, Connolly 
never once regarded his migration to the United States as any- 
thing permanent. And when the labor movement in Ireland 
began to manifest a new restlessness, when new forces made 
their appearance, when the objective situation became more 
tense, his return to Ireland was only a matter of days. 


Connolly’s Return to Ireland 


Again, in 1910, the Connolly family was on the move; they 
returned to Dublin. The Harp was transferred with ehem and 
now Connolly found a sub-editor in old Jim Larkin and their 
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codperation marked one of the brightest periods in Irish his- 
tory. 

Upon his return to Ireland, Connolly embarked on a new 
tactic of cooperation with any militant nationalists for Irish 
freedom, whether or not they were socialists. ‘The single 
thought behind this tactic was the realization of the need for 
the involvement of all elements of the Irish nation for the 
coming revolution which he regarded as inevitable! 

He now organized the Irish Socialist Party and became a 
member of the Irish Transport and General Workers Union, 
which Jim Larkin had established. In this period, Connolly 
regarded the unionization of the Irish working class as indis- 
pensable to the accomplishment of the Irish liberation and 
together with Larkin insisted that this unionization must be 
carried out on an industrial basis. Membership in the Irish 
Transport and General Workers Union was open to all who 
toiled and it was this single fact which was responsible for the 
rapid growth of militant trade unionism. From that moment, 
the tide of the class struggle moved on unabated. 

The growth of the union struck fear in the hearts of the 
Irish bourgeoisie, whose existence was based upon coépera- 
tion with England. They were determined to smash the prol- 
letarian organizations lest they become so powerful that noth- 
ing could impede their road to power. In the several years 
since Connolly’s return, he carried on an uninterrupted agi- 
tation for the Irish rebellion, not merely as a struggle for na- 
tionalist liberation, but as a social revolution. It was this sin- 
gular fact that led the Dublin employers in 1913 to combine 
their resources and strength for the purpose of destroying the 
Transport and General Workers Union. If they could suc- 
ceed in this, ‘“Connollyism,” i.e., Larkin’s militancy and Con- 
nolly’s doctrine of industrial unionism, would be rendered 
helpless. 


The Offensive of the Bourgeoisie 


The Dublin employers announced a lockout against the 
working class of the city. In retaliation the union declared a 
strike against the employers. The importation of strike-break- 
ers was a direct demonstration that the bosses were determined 
to starve the organized workers into submission in a situation 
where the liquidation of the union and the dismissal of its 
leaders were demanded. 


Connolly was no cloistered theoretician of Irish independ- 
ence. He was an active participant in the strike and shortly 
afterward was arrested. As a protest against the action of the 
employers and their government, Connolly went on a hunger 
strike. This act had the effect of gaining widespread sympa- 
thy and support, finally reaching the shores of England and 
enlisting the aid of the workers there. 


The real culprit behind the Dublin employers was the 
British government. It understood the deep significance of 
Connolly’s activities and saw in the union the material source 
for the realization of Irish independence. That is why the 
rulers of Ireland were always so vicious and adamant in any 
struggle involving the working class. Connolly had with some 
degree of success taught the most advanced elements of the 
Irish people that their struggle for independence was linked 
to the class struggle, that every act in behalf of an improve- 
ment of the position of the working class would hasten by the 
degree of that improvement the independence of their coun- 
try. So that, even though the workers suffered a defeat in 
struggles of 1913, they were prepared by those battles for the 
more fateful days of 1916. 


14] 


The Formation of the Irish Citizen Army 


At a time when war threatened Europe’s peace, with 
England being inevitably drawn into the conflict and occu- 
pied with the problem of defending its empire, and out of the 
strike which had fired the determination of the workers to 
struggle, there arose the Irish Citizen Army. The formation 
of the army on March 22, 1914, under the ideological leader- 
ship of James Connolly, marked a turning point in modern 
Irish history. The twofold purpose of the army was heralded 
throughout the island: it was to defend the workers, the peo- 
ple, against the brutality of the bosses, landlords and the Brit- 
ish; it was to organize the armed struggle for independence! 

The Irish Citizen Army began at once to grow. At its head 
stood Connolly, the Countess Markievicz, W. Partridge, P. T. 
Daly, Sean O’Cathasaigh and the venerable Captain White, 
who directed its military training. The army could be seen 
daily in Croydon Park taking its drills and marching through 
Dublin’s streets. Its headquarters was at Liberty Hall, which 
housed the Transport and General Workers Union. 

In the midst of a revolutionary internal situation which 
threatened to assume proportions of a social upheaval, the 
First World War broke out on the Continent. The war did 
not come as a surprise to Connolly and his closest followers. 
But he was sadly affected by the manner in which the Social- 
ist International, of which he was an adherent, betrayed its 
principles of proletarian internationalism and class solidarity. 
The wretched conduct of the parties of the International, 
wherein the leadership of the national sections, in a frenzied 
wave of social patriotism, rallied to the support of their impe- 
rialist governments, drove ConnoHy deeper into the Irish 
movement. 

Connolly remained, nonetheless, an impeccable revolution- 
ary internationalist. His life in this period served as an answer 
to the craven reformists in all countries. His attitude toward 
the war was acute and was stated in simple terms. He regarded 
the war as imperialist and deplored the bloodbath of the pro- 
letariat. If one must die, he would say, it would be better to 
die for a new world than in the trenches of an imperialist war 
in the interests of tyrants and profiteers. 

On August 15, 1914, in the article “A Continental: Revolu- 
tion,” he counseled the Irish people to continue the fight for 
independence, to utilize Britain’s involvement in the hostili- 
ties to secure this freedom. One can observe from his writings 
a feverish haste to quickly achieve this freedom. All his writ- 
ings were now devoted to orienting the Irish people toward 
a struggle for power. In the above mentioned article he wrote: 

I make no war on patriotism, never have done. But against the pa- 
triotism of capitalism—the patriotism which makes the interest of capi- 
talism the supreme test of right and duty—I place the patriotism of the 
working class, the patriotism which judges every public act by its effect 
on the fortunes of those who toil. That which is good for the working 
class I esteem patriotic.... I regard each nation as the possessor of a defi- 
nite contribution to the common stock of civilization, and I regard the 
capitalist class of each nation as being the logical and natural enemy of 
the national culture which constitutes that definite contribution. There- 
fore, the stronger I am in my affection for national tradition, literature, 
language and sympathies, the more firmly rooted am I in my opposition 
to that capitalist class which in its soulless lust for power and gold would 
bronze the nation as in a mortar. 

And this was not mere rhetoric. He meant every word he 
wrote. He brilliantly explained his political program from 
week to week and from month to month, until the clash of 
arms became the reality which determined who would rule 
his nation. On August 22, 1914, in Forward, he wrote: 


The war of a subject nation for independence, for its right to live its 
own life in its own way, may and can be justified as holy and righteous; 
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the war of a subject class to free itself from the debasing conditions of 
economic and political slavery should at all times choose its own weapons 
and esteem all as sacred instruments of righteousness; but the war of na- 
tion against nation in the interest of royal freebooters and cosmopolitan 
brigands is a thing accursed. 


The brilliance of his dialectics stood out in a world of con- 
fusion and chaos. His work and his writings matched the ef- 
forts of the small band of internationalists in Switzerald who 
were also engaged in the great struggle for liberation from 
capitalism and imperialist war. But the heroism of Connolly 
is all the more remarkable in that his development and work 
took place in isolation from his ideological comrades in Swit- 
zerland and other parts of Europe. Yet their writings, thoughts 
and actions were identical. This is not difficult to understand 
since they all proceeded from the same set of principles, the 
theories of Marxism. 

As a man of action Connolly was able to translate theory 
into practice and, more important than that, to apply to the 
specific conditions under which he lived, the most trenchant 
thoughts of Marx and Engels. Having already characterized 
the war in Europe as imperialist, he proceeded to concretize 
his analysis for the purpose of directing the Irish labor move- 
ment toward the insurrectionary struggle for national libera- 
tion. Thus he wrote: 


The true revolutionist should ever call into action on his side the en- 
tire sum of all the forces and factors of political and social discontent. 

We believe that in times of peace we should work along the lines of 
peace to strengthen the nation... but we also believe that in times of war 
we should act as in war. 


Moreover, he viewed the Irish Revolution, not as an iso- 
lated act of an oppressed people, but as a forerunner and as 
part of the international, colonial and class revolution for 
freedom. He wrote: 


Starting thus, Ireland may yet set the torch to a European conflagra- 
tion that will not burn out until the last throne and the last capitalist 
bond and debenture are shrivelled on the funeral pyre of the last war- 
lord. 


Both 1914 and 1915 were preparatory years for what Con- 
nolly regarded as a certainty: the military struggle for national 
independence, The fortunes of the Irish Citizen Army were 
varied. The class conflict became more intense as the war 
worsened the economic conditions of the people as a whole 
and the tremendous dissatisfaction of the people, arising from 
their poverty, stood out in sharp contrast to the well-being of 
the Irish upper classes and their English overlords. The army 
continued its drilling for battle. Arms were procured. Under 
Connolly the aim of the movement was made public: The 
union and the army were preparing to seize power, to estab- 
lish the republic and proclaim the separation of Ireland from 
England, to set up the United Irish Republic. 


The Inevitability of a Clash 


But the Irish people were not alone in their preparations. 
The ruling classes, in their desperate fright, called upon the 
British for aid and this aid came in the form of armed bat- 
talions with superior weapons. As Easter, 1916, approached, 
a clash was inevitable! Here the movement was faced with a 
choice: Either surrender without a struggle and thus postpone 
the fight for national independence for many decades or pre- 
pare for the struggle, no matter what the consequence might 
be, in the hope that the commencement of the fight for free- 
dom might impel such a momentous conflict as would result 
in freedom for Ireland. 

Connolly fully understood the dilemma which confronted 
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his movement. He knew that the failure to fight would result 
in the disintegration of the entire movement for liberation. 
A split in the Volunteers, the conservative middle class mili- 
tary organization for Irish independence, made possible col- 
laboration with its militant majority under the leadership of 
P. H. Pearse. In the few days of doubt, Connolly supplied the 
leadership and reminded the population of what he had. writ- 
ten in his three-act play which explained why it was necessary 
for the movement to fight. He wrote: 


The Jrish Citizen Army in its constitution pledges its members to 
fight for a republican freedom for Ireland. Its members are, therefore, of 
the number who believe that at the call of duty they may have to lay 
down their lives for Ireland, and have so trained themselves that at the 
worst the laying down of their lives shall constitute the starting point of 
another glorious tradition—a tradition that will keep alive the soul of 
the nation. 


The fateful week of Easter, 1916, had arrived. The ruling 
classes had gone over to the offensive, seeking to wipe out the 
Citizen Army and the Irish Transport and General Workers 
Union. Jim Larkin, who was in the United States to raise 
funds and material support for the army, was prevented from 
returning to Ireland by the authorities. It is not difficult to 
surmise at whose request this refusal was granted. But the 
situation would not wait. The question was no longer: shall 
we fight or retreat? In the situation where surrender meant 
annihilation, only one course remained: wage the fight in the 
hope of victory, or, at worst, keep alive the revolutionary tra- 
ditions of the Irish struggle for independence. The choice 
was not difficult to foresee. Connolly was keenly aware of 
the historic import of the situation and in his position of com- 
mandant called for the mobilization of the army, mapped the 
campaign for the occupation of Dublin and began to rally the 
workers to paralyze the efficiency of the ruling class to resist. 


Bourgeois Desperation and the Easter Rebellion 


The battle broke out with the army under Connolly seiz- 
ing various parts of central Dublin and occupying the main 
post office. For one week the Dublin proletariat kept up its 
heroic fight against overwhelming military odds. Remnants 
of the army were being rounded up and finally the British sur- 
rounded the post office, which housed the squadrons under 
Connolly’s command. The fight was a bitter one. Many of 
his closest friends and collaborators had given up their lives 
in this monumental demonstration against class and national 
oppression. And Connolly, too, was critically wounded and 
suffering from the excessive loss of blood. Constant shelling 
and the desire to save his men compelled him to surrender. 

The aftermath was dreadful to behold. The bloody British 
tyrants proceeded to wreak their vengeance on the small band 
of faithfuls. All the leading personalities were sought out and 
indicted for taking arms against His Majesty’s government. 
And while some amnesties were granted, the real leaders, 
especially Connolly, were doomed. World-wide protests in be- 
half of the revolutionists were unavailing. Special interces- 
sions in behalf of Connolly were rejected. The royal govern- 
ment demanded his life and his life it took. On Easter Sun- 
day, 1916, the wounded Connolly, unable to stand or walk, 
was wheeled out in a chair to face his executioners. This great 
and good man was serene and composed in the knowledge that 
even though he lost, the battles were not over and victory 
would yet come. 

And so the riflemen took aim at this glorious proletarian 
martyr as he sat in a chair, propped up to make the aim easier 
and his death certain. At the command of the executioner, the 
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Irish people lost their greatest figure of the twentieth century 
and the world socialist movement was deprived of one of its 
most engaging theoreticians and leaders. 


In Defense of the Irish Martyrs 


A great deal has been written on the Irish rebellion deplor- 
ing the road taken by Connolly. To many it is unthinkable 
that such an astute person could have gone into the battle 
against insurmountable odds. Yet they do not truly under- 
stand Ireland, its revolutionary traditions, nor needs of the 
world movement of proletarian emancipation. For there is no 
doubt that the Easter Rebellion was one of the decisive ele- 
ments which led to the subsequent spurious independence 
granted to Island, an independence which divided the island 
on religious grounds (actually to preserve British interests). 

In his analysis and defense of the Irish Rebellion, Lenin 
demonstrated that the immaturity of the revolt was an imma- 
turity based on the fact that the Europen proletariat failed to 
respond to the lead given it by Connolly and his movement. 
But beyond that Lenin very aptly places the Rebellion in its 
proper historical place. In the article, “The Results of the 
Discussion on Self-Determination,” contained in the book, 
Against the Stream, he wrote: 

Those who can term such a rising a putsch are either the worst kind 
of reactionaries or hopelessly doctrinaire, incapable of imagining the so- 
cial revolution as a living phenomenon.... The misfortune of the Irish 
lay in the fact that their rising was untimely, since the rising of the Euro- 
pean proletariat was not yet ripe. Capitalism is not so harmoniously con- 
structed that separate sources of risings can suddenly unite without failure 
of overthrow. On the contrary, the difference in time, the difference and 
dissimilarity in the place of the risings act as a guarantee for the greatness 
and depth of the joint movement; it is only by untimely, partially and 
consequently unsuccessful attempts at revolutionary risings that the masses 
will again experience, learn, assemble their forces, recognize their true 
leaders, the socialist proletarians, and thereby prepare the joint attack; 
just as isolated strikes, town and national demonstrations, mutinies in the 
army, peasant uprisings, etc., prepared the general attack in 1905. 

That Connolly understood the meaning of Lenin’s posi- 
tion is clear from the manner in which he prepared the Irish 
rebellion and explained its relation to an impending Euro- 
pean revolution. Certainly there was something peculiarly 
Irish in the determination with which he pursued his single 
aim. As an admirer and interpreter of James Fintan Lalor he 
must have known of and accepted Lalor’s defense of the many 
defeated Irish rebellions when the latter wrote: 

Any man who tells you that an act of armed resistance—even if offered 
by ten men only—even if offered by men armed only with stones—any man 
who tells you that such an act of resistance is premature, imprudent or 
dangerous—any and every such man should at once be spurned and spat 
at. For, remark you this and recollect it, that somewhere, and somehow, 
and by somebody, a beginning must be made and that the first act of re- 
sistance is always, and must be ever, premature, imprudent and danger- 


ous. Lexington was premature, Bunker’s Hill was imprudent, and even 
Trenton was dangerous.” 


I have tried, in this brief sketch, to compress a study of the 
life of James Connolly. Mindful of its many shortcomings, it 
is hoped that it may serve toward a better acquaintance with 
one of the truly heroic figures of the international working 
class movement in the struggle for socialism. 

ALBERT GATES. 
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World War | in Retrospect 


These articles endeavor to review the acts and conduct of the 
leading forces, individuals and organizations of the labor and revo- 
lutionary movement in Europe, particularly France. It is to be hoped 
that a knowledge of the period of the First World War, sunk deep 
into the minds of the working class movement, together with the 
kaleidoscopic and catastrophic events of the past two and a half 
years, will help prevent gross repetitions by the American workers in 
the present war; will give an impetus to further growth and develop- 
ment of a powerful, militant labor movement, with a corresponding 
revolutionary wing; and, lastly, will develop, out of the war itself, a 
mass movement to abolish war and bring lasting peace by the social- 
ist transformation of society. 

The period covered is roughly from the beginning of the war, 
August 2, 1914, to the Zimmerwald Conference, September, 1915. The 
period covered has (1) a dramatic beginning, showing the great 
strength of the workers’ movement; (2) a lull with the complete cap- 
itulation of the leaders when national unity was the only slogan; and 
(3) a time of rising hope when the Zimmerwald Conference brings 
together a very few internationalists who are opposed to the war. 


Prior to the outbreak of the First 
World War, on August 2, 1914, the greater European powers 
—Germany, France, England, Austria-Hungary, Italy and 
others—had witnessed the development of powerful move- 
ments of the working class, in their trade unions and their 
political organizations. Great confidence and hope was placed 
in the European labor movement. The belief grew that any 
attempts by the European ruling classes—the Germany of the 
Kaiser and the Junkers; the Russia of the Czar and landlords; 
the France of Poincaré and the Third Estate; the England of 
the King and the “City” et alto resolve their imperialist 
rivalries by war, would be defeated by the mass power of the 
working classes in all the countries of Europe, even as an 
earlier outbreak of the World War had been prevented by 
the mass threats of the working class, and the consequent dan- 
ger, to the ruling classes, of social revolution itself. 

Yet immediately following upon truly dramatic and dy- 
namic signs of working class power or strength, we find a swift 
backward unfoldment of the workers’ movement, once war 
has been declared. First, resentment; then despair; a lulling 
of the class feelings and protests; and then the final complete 
surrender or capitulation of the official leadership of the Euro- 
pean labor and political movements to social-patriotism, su- 
pine submission to the war-mad bourgeoisie in each country. 
National Unity (“Union Sacrée” in France), rather than class 
struggle, became the guiding star of a once great movement 
of the masses. Europe was drenched in blood for more than 
four years until the Armistice of November 11, 1918, finally 
brought an end to the horror. 

The brightest and greatest beacon light of the working 
class that emerged from this holocaust was of course the his- 
toric Bolshevik Russian Revolution, beginning November 7, 
1917, and it was its emergence which really terminated the 
slaughter which bourgeois commentators expected to last five 
years more. During all these years only a tiny force of revolu- 
tionary internationalists expressed and rendered revolutionary 
opposition to the war. Only a handful of them were able in 
the early days of the war to convene at the now historic Zim- 
merwald conference from September 5 to 8, 1915, to draw up 
a balance of the war and pass resolutions calling upon the 
working people once again to pursue a class struggle policy 
against the war. 
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An Historical Examination 


What men did and why, in great moments and periods 
of history, is important. Not as information or knowledge 
alone, but in the lessons that are thereby offered to us for 
today, a time of even greater significance and decisiveness for 
the future of labor and the peoples of all the world. The First 
World War is now history. —The Second World War is making 
history, but not yet history that can be recorded as finished. 
The working class and exploited peoples of all countries, of all 
the continents, of all colors, have it within their power to set 
the sign and seal on this history in its making, and to decide 
the course of history in their favor. The story of the First 
World War, in respect to the labor and revolutionary move- 
ment, can be a definite aid in the positive determining of 
labor’s course and destiny in the future. 


Wars for “Democracy” 


The First World War, history has firmly established, had 
its basis and deep roots in the economic-political rivalries of 
the contending military powers or nations. It was never, in 
its origins, prosecution or consequences, a “war for democ- 
racy.” Marxists had long demonstrated the contradictions in 
the capitalist mode of production and distribution in national 
and social relations. Hence they accurately predicted an ex- 
plosion of the capitalist productive forces in the form of impe- 
rialist war. Imperialist war is an expression of the necessity 
of the rival imperialist nations or rival groups of imperialist 
nations to break through the economic and political boun- 
daries of national states. The constant and self-perpetuating 
economic and social convulsions culminating in imperialist 
war are direct proof of the necessity for the workers to strug- 
gle against the limitations of the system of private property 
and the social order of capitalism itself. In their own inter- 
ests the working class should be the first to learn this lesson. 
Its interests lie in combatting the outbreak of war; and fail- 
ing to prevent war, not to support the imperialist war while 
it lasts, but to strive to convert such a war toward its own ends, 
namely, the social revolution. 

The First World War, by its very nature, failed to resolve 
the imperialist contradictions that were the basic causes for 
its outbreak in 1914. The Second World War, begun 25, years 
later, is now in its third year attempting with the same futile 
methods to resolve the same fundamental contradictions, un- 
der far more severe and aggravated economic, political and 
military conditions. The imperialist nations, whichever 
group may win a military victory, will fail again. The insolu- 
ble remains insoluble—on the basis of capitalist relations of 
society. 

In the First World War the leadership of the working class, 
and thus also the working class, failed to achieve its historic 
destiny. In the Second World War the task of the revolu- 
tionists and the working class is again the same. Will the 
masses succeed this time, where they failed before? More cer- 
tainly than at any time in history the fate of humanity de- 
pends on the answer to this question. 

The history of the official labor and revolutionary move- 
ment, immediately preceding and during the First World 
War, represents a crushing indictment of the syndicalist 
(trade union) and soctalist leaders in their respective coun- 
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tries. Their traitorous acts, their betrayals of the working 
class, their complete support of the First World Imperialist 
War-—these things are known in large part by the European 
masses, and the revolutionaries in all countries. But a knowl- 
edge of their acts, and their reasons therefor, can be of value 
today to the American labor and revolutionary movement in 
laying out the course of labor here. - 

One may begin with the French labor movement as an 
outstanding illustration of the curse of opportunism that 
struck off the arm of revolutionary opposition and resistance 
to the war from the body of the French working class. It pro- 
vides a potent illustration that militancy and desire for class 
action by the masses are easily frustrated or nullified unless 
the labor and political arms of the working class are guided 
always by a well-defined, clear-cut set of principles (theory) as 
their guide to action. The lack of such a consistent theory 
and principles in both the trade union movement and the 
French Socialist Party made inevitable a general policy of 
opportunism and then capitulation to social-patriotism on 
their part. 

Between the syndicalists (General Confederation of Labor 
—known as the CGT), led by Leon Jouhaux, and the Socialist 
Party of France, led by Jean Jaurés, there had existed through 
the year a sharp division and a most intense antagonism. 


French CGT—Hypbrid of Unionism and Politics 

The syndicalists had no doctrine or theory of the labor 
movement; that is, they professed none, endeavoring thus not 
to be ‘“doctrinaire.” This lack itself boded ill to the organized 
French workers. The syndicalists wanted to be as broad as 
possible in order to avoid even any suspicion of sectarianism. 
This, in a trade union sense, is correct, if, by this, it is meant 
that the labor movement—its unions—are made up of the 
broad mass organizations of the working class. Such bodies 
admit any worker to their ranks irrespective of his political, 
economic, religious views or lack of them; provided only that 
such a worker observes the elementary principles of class sol- 
idarity and united union action and loyalty in strikes, etc. 
Such broadness—embracing and organizing every worker into 
a labor union—is a basic requirement for mass action and 
striking power for either economic or political purposes by 
the workers. No question of sectarianism as to the tactics and 
strategy of the labor movement is involved here, but just 
common sense. However, every job, every task of the working 
class requires its particular tools or equipment. Lenin com- 
mented succinctly on such matters by pointing out that while 
ordinary thin shoes may be used on smooth roads, rough roads 
or mountain climbing require cob-heeled boots. The course 
of the class struggle also demonstrates the need for ideas 
(theory) and weapons (tactics and strategy) to fit the situa- 
tion. 

The unique feature of the French Syndicalist Federation* 
(CGT) was not that it was a labor organization that professed 
no interest, concern or belief in politics, “politicians” and 
political organizations (as for instance the American IWW). 
That would be comprehensible, even if woefully wrong and 
disastrous in results. The unique feature of the CGT was 
that it was a hybrid of unionism and politics.** As a result 

*For a comprehensive review of French Syndicalism and the réle of revolu- 
tionaries in the labor unions, see Communism and Syndicalism by L. D. Trotsky. 

**We are not discussing here the imperative need for the labor unions to 
enter as an organized force into politics, and their relations to working class 
political parties. For example, the Workers Party is an advocate of the forma- 
tion of an Independent Labor Party of the American workers, based on the 
labor unions. What is discussed above is why the mixed and confused character 
and outlook of the CGT regarding politics and political organization caused 


friction and finally disastrous consequences for the French working class with 
the outbreak of the First World War. 
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of this hybrid or mixed character, the French syndicalists were 
unable to get along with the International Labor Union (In- 
ternational Labor Secretariat) or vice versa, since the latter 
was, in fact, a body limited to exchange information perti- 
nent to the labor movement, wages, hours, etc. 

On the other hand, the French syndicalist organization, 
professing no set theories or “doctrines,” actually had very 
definite views on working class political strategy and tactics. 
These unfortunately were not of a consistent or rounded char- 
acter, as will be shown below. The CGT thus failed to follow 
through with the logic of its position, views or “‘politics.” The 
CGT, forced to react as a living labor organism to life and to 
the class struggle, put forward its politics or views in the In- 
ternational Labor Secretariat on such significant issues as 
working class anti-militarism and the general strike. The ILS, 
regarding itself as only an information body, rebuffed the ini- 
tiative of the CGT. 


French SP—Parliamentarians 


The Socialist Party of France could fittingly be described 
as a party of parliamentarians, its people leaning more and 
more on electioneering methods and pressure to achieve the 
objectives of their party. This trend and emphasis on and 
toward parliamentarianism had continued and_ increased 
enormously since the entry of the socialist leader, Millerand,* 
into the French government, as Premier, in June, 1899, and 
of Briand in January, 1913. With this early acceptance in es- 
sence of the dea of coalition government (which has become 
known in the contemporary period as the Popular Front), 
there followed unavoidably more and more general accord 
with methods of class collaboration on the economic and po- 
litical fields, finally culminating in the easy surrender by the 
Socialist Party of France to the crassest and most disastrous 
epression of class collaboration, namely, social-patriotism. 


There were, of course, differences in the French Socialist 
Party between various groups and individuals, but not of a 
fundamental character. These divisions were generally ironed 
out whenever the French parliamentarians wanted to unite 
against the syndicalists, whom they opposed with great vigor. 
The best expression of the parliamentarians was Jean Jau- 
rés,** the highly popular leader of the French Socialist Party, 
who can be described more accurately as a democrat than a 
socialist. 

Belief in the utilization of the democratic state to advance 
the cause of socialism and to prevent the scourge of war was 
not confined to France but was characteristic of the other so- 
cialist or social democratic parties of Europe. Revisionism had 
taken a dominating hold on the European socialist parties 
since Eduard Bernstein had, with considerable skill, pro- 
grammatized the concepts of reformism or evolutionary social- 
ism in his book, Evolutionary Socialism. These concepts more 
and more were accepted in life, if not always in theory, by 

*Millerand, socialist leader, entered the cabinet of the bourgeois government 
of Waldeck-Rousseau and Gallifet, the butcher of the Paris Communards of 1871, 
forgetting or ignoring that a socialist who joins a capitalist government either 
goes over to the enemy or puts himself in the power of the class enemy. In 
1910 Millerand helped Briand break the railroad strike. By 1920 he had become 


President of France and was recognizinz and aiding the counter-revolutionary 
General Wrangel in the latter’s fight against the Bolsheviks. 

**“A composite of national traditions, of the metaphysics of moral prin- 
ciples, of love for the oppressed, and of poetic imagination” (Trotsky’s de- 
scription), Jaurés was truly a popular figure of the masses. Little is it to be 
wondered at, therefore, that the assassination of Jaurés so greatly affected the 
common people of France and internally hastened the demoralization of the 
French Socialist Party. 
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both the leadership and ranks of the social democracy. With 
diminishing success small groups of orthodox Marxists in the 
various parties struggled to maintain the banner of Marxist 
theory and practice as the First World War approached. The 
“Possibilists,” as the revisionists were known in France, came 
steadily to dominate the life of the French party. 


Why the Second International Collapsed 


In dealing in this article largely with the French labor and 
revolutionary movement of the war period, we are, therefore, 
not singling out an exception. Much is known by the work- 
ing class of the perfidious réle of the large and powerful Ger- 
man social democracy in the First World War—abject sur- 
render to the commands of the Kaiser and the Junkers; call- 
ing upon the German workers to fight for the Fatherland!— 
actions that caused consternation in the working class move- 
ments throughout Europe. 

The entire Second International, excepting the small gen- 
uine left wings that existed in the respective parties, was per- 
meated, in fact, saturated through and through, with cretinist 
thought, with illusions of parliamentarianism as the sure and 
peaceful path to socialism and as the weapon with which to 
prevent any imperialist conflict. Even as the syndicalists, with 
their non-political and anti-parliamentary outlook, surren- 
dered to the state, so likewise the European socialist move- 
ment, with the limited outlook of parliamentarianism as the 
proletarian instrument, capitulated before the bourgeois state 
when war was at their throats. 

The split and wreck of the Second International were 
rooted in the division among socialists on the theories of re- 
formist and revolutionary socialism; even as the splits and 
wreck of the First International were already rooted in the 
diverse doctrines of anarchism and scientific socialism*; and 
in the modern period the split and wreck of the Third (Com- 
munist) International are rooted in the division on the theory 
of socialism in one country—national socialism or Stalinism— 
and the theory of international socialism, the permanent revo- 
lution, as expounded by Trotsky and the Fourth Internation- 
alists. 

Even as the Franco-Prussian War of 1870 and the fall of 
the Paris Commune in 1871 were the great objective or exter- 
nal factors that sealed.the doom of the First International, the 
First World War sealed the doom of the Second International; 
and the rise of fascism and the Second World War will seal 
irrevocably the doom of the Third International. 

The Second International, after the demise of the First, 
continued to concern itself to such an extent with the anar- 
chist groups, that, indeed, about the only thing that the Sec- 
ond International and its component parts agreed on was the 
elimination of the anarchist groups. Actually, anarchist doc- 
trine had received smashing blows after the Paris Commune 
and had ceased to be an important influence in European 
working class matters, except in Spain,** and to a small ex- 
tent in Italy. In France, the anti-Marxist doctrines were pri- 
marily syndicalist and only tinged with anarchist doctrine. 

That the Second International could preoccupy its mind 
with the anarchist groups was evidence of its failure to deal 
with the living issues of labor and the paramount issue of the 


*The anarchists, under the dynamic leadership of Michael Bakunin, had 
been significant instruments in wrecking the First International despite the 
beroic efforts of the scientific socialists, Marx, Engels and others, to prevent 
the theoretical and actual disintegration of this—the first important interna- 
tional organization of the proletariat. 

**Only in Spain, in the revolution of 1986 and in the recent civil war, did 
anarchism, with roots in the labor movement, again raise its head. Here again, 
because of its anti-statist theory, it could only bow in fact before the bourgeois 
republic and help cause confusion in the struggle against Franco's fascists. 
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war in a class and revolutionary manner. This preoccupation 
helped to turn these “socialists” in revulsion from anarchism 
and “direct action” to even cruder and, in its consequences, 
equally criminal reformist doctrine and parliamentary cre- 
tinism. 

The Second International, moreover, could hardly be re- 
garded as an International, except in form. It is now easy to 
say it is euphemistic to have called the Second International 
an International at all. Like its respective parties, the Second 
International was only superficially united on basic princi- 
ples. Its units consisted of large amorphous bodies or mem- 
berships, mainly right wing or reformist, with centrist and 
small left wings. 


Impotence Due to False Theory of State 


What can be stated at this point, without anticipating the 
course of events, is accepted as axiomatic by the revolutionary 
Marxists (Fourth Internationalists) of today. That is, that 
the theory or principles of a movement are decisive for its 
life. A theory-less movement or a movement which rejects the 
known basic tenets of revolutionary Marxism is doomed in 


advance to defeat, either in surrender or futile struggle. Most 
surely is this the fate of such movements on the central ques- 
tion that faces them and the working class; that is, war. The 
French syndicalists, for example, with their lack and outright 
rejection of explicit and consistent political theory finally 
found themselves, from top to bottom, unable to move cohe- 
hesively and able only to spout anti-militarist phrases and to 
talk about the general strike against war. But, as Trotsky said, 
“a general strike, be it ever so distinguished by mass strength, 
does not decide the question of power as yet, but only raises 
it.” The syndicalists denied or ignored the essential question: 
what should they and the masses they influenced do about the 
state power, the very real government of the French bour- 
beoisie—the very real and not at all fictitious instrument 
for oppression and control of the masses; and especially for 
corralling or driving the French workers into the imperialist 
carnage. The syndicalists did not concern themselves with 
the fundamental question: how were the masses to destroy 
the state power of the bourgeoisie and to establish their 
own political or state power—a workers’ state? Therefore, on 
the burning immediate issue of war or peace in Europe, all 
that the French syndicalists in the last analysis could do was 
to call for peace and declare themselves against war. In deny- 
ing the state, they came at last to capitulate or kneel before 
the state; and not, alas, before a workers’ government (which 
has yet to materialize) but before the French bourgeois state 
they professed so strongly either to ignore or despise. 


Likewise, the Socialist Party of France, because of its con- 
cept of the theory and practice of socialism also inevitably 
capitulated in the war crisis to the bourgeois state, to the 
French bourgeoisie. The revisionist concept that the capital- 
ist state would grow by the process of peaceful development 
into the Socialist Peoples State, was ingrained in the minds 
and temper of the French Socialist Party. The great speed of 
development toward war in the months of 1914 entirely en- 
gulfed the organization and quickly paralyzed any appeals or 
action that the French organization could or did contemplate. 
Revisionist or reformist doctrines on the réle of the Party and 
the road to socialist power resulted in early and swift demor- 
alization of the party, its leadership and ranks, when the 
bourgeois war machinery began to smoke and then to roar 
its fires. 
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Masses Need Leadership Against War 


The masses of Europe were against the First World War 
and had the power of numbers as well as of inclination against 
the war that finally engulfed them. (For example, in 1906 the 
proletariat of Sweden and Norway were powerful enough to 
prevent the outbreak of war between Sweden and Norway by 
a general strike.) It is clear today that the First World War 
represented the great defeat of the international proletariat. 
The masses, it can be repeated, were against the war. They 
had the power of numbers. They had the inclination to strug- 
gle against the war. But the masses cannot spontaneously 
achieve the defeat of the war objectives of the ruling imperial- 
ist class and the masses did not have a revolutionary leader- 
ship to guide their efforts. A force was lacking which could 
see the imperialist conflict in its true light and could advise 
the proletariat and peasants on a correct course of action. 


What has been said for the European workers and peas- 
ants as a whole could be said particularly of the French labor 
movement. The workers’ movement had become strong and 
powerful numerically and had the potentialities of enormous 
striking power in whatever direction it decided to move. Both 
the trade union movement, the CGT, and the Socialist Party 
of France had had to live and grow up under the continual 
threat and menace of war. There may be cited the “Tangier 
Incident” in 1905; the Agadir affair in 1911, and the wearing 
and devastating Balkan wars. It is a calamity of the first order, 
therefore, that this potential great strength of the French 
masses against war and for workers’ power was nullified by the 
woeful lack of revolutionary theory and policy of the domi- 
nant leadership of the CGT and the Socialist Party. 


In the French CGT, strong resolutions against war had 
been adopted at its various congresses, in 1904, 1906 and 1908. 
The resolutions each time grew more vigorous in tone. The 
1908 congress asserted that the only boundaries that existed 
were not geographical, i.e., not between the nations, but be- 
tween the classes. It was necessary, the congress concluded, to 
prepare for a general strike against war. Pamphlets in this 
direction had been issued and many demonstrations against 
war had been held. In the French Socialist Party the danger 
of war was constantly in the forefront of socialist discussion, 
literally from 1905 onward. 


The last conference of the French Socialist Party before 
the outbreak of the war took place in Paris in the middle of 
July, r9r4, just three weeks before the war actually broke. The 
French conference considered a resolution for a general strike, 
which had been submitted to it jointly by Keir Hardie of the 
Independent Labor Party of ngland and Vaillant (the old 
Communard) of the French Socialist Party, for final adoption 
by the International Congress. Jean Jaurés, A. Thomas and 
M. Sembat supported the resolution, but Jules Guesde, leader 
of the left wing of the French SP, contended that general 
strike could not be decided upon because, first, the resolution 
under discussion specified the means to be employed to pre- 
vent war, whereas the previous International Congress had 
decided that all means were to be used. Second, Guesde 
stated, the general strike could not be decided upon as the 
weapon because inequality (in standards of living, strength, 
etc.) prevailed between the workers’ organizations in the vari- 
ous countries. 


“Masses Won't Cooperate” 


Howsoever motivated, this argument is specious. Reform- 
ists have put forward such arguments through the years to 


justify upholding the practices and attitude of their own 
labor and political organizations and of their own govern- 
ment, as against the economically and socially weaker and 
less advanced countries elsewhere. People like Norman 
Thomas (see the Socialist Call, January 17, 1942) of the Amer- 
ican Socialist Party have done so. So-called left wingers have 
used this argument to justify support of the present imperial- 
ist war against Germany since, ostensibly, the United Na- 
tions, while concerned mainly with their imperialist interests, 
are “more progressive” than Nazism. These are the kinds of 
arguments that have always been the bridge from class strug- 
gle and opposition to the imperialist war, to class collabora- 
ton and social patriotism. Their presentation by the “left” 
Guesde foreshadowed his complete capitulation less than a 
month after the beginning of the war when he entered the de- 
fense cabinet. Gustave Hervé, who for so many years had 
been a vociferous leader against militarism, also came for- 
ward against the proposal for a general strike of labor against 
the war. Said he, the future rabid social-patriot and red- 
baiter, the general strike could not be supported because the 
masses would not cooperate. All the features of the renegade, 
of renegacy, of compromise and vacillation are here revealed. 
Blame the masses; they aren’t ready; they won’t cooperate. 
Before the battle, as the bugle itself is to be heard, the leaders 
say the masses won’t struggle, whereas in fact the masses but 
await the call to struggle, and direction by their leaders. How 
often have these arguments and excuses been used by labor 
and political leaders to betray their supporters and followers 
just at the crucial periods! 


It may be pointed out here, once again, the better to un- 
derstand the apparent and real confusion among the leaders, 
that without exception the various socialist parties of Europe 
had strong beliefs, even conviction, that their respective gov- 
ernments would not attempt war out of fear of social revolu- 
tion. Would that history had proved true their faith! 


We may return, however, to an earlier period than the 
French SP Conference of July, 1914, to give the graphic pic- 
ture of the attitude and actions of respective labor and politi- 
cal organizations in the various countries with respect to the 
growing war menace. On several occasions, international sol- 
idarity and action had been achieved. 


International Conference and Acts Against War 


The international congresses of the Second International 
had passed resolutions against war. In 1907, the Stuttgart 
Conference unanimously declared that all means possible 
against war must be employed, and that war must be used as 
the opportunity to precipitate the end of capitalism. These 
are big words, meaningful words, coming from an interna- 
tional congress of socialists. Yet time was to demonstrate, only 
a short seven years later, that only a very few small groups 
here and there—for example, among the Russians, Lenin, 
Trotsky, Zinoviev; a few in France, Rosmer, Souveraine, Lo- 
riot; in Germany, Rosa Luxemburg and Liebknecht; in the 
Independent Labor Party of England; in Switzerland, Fritz 
Platten—understood and characterized the war as imperialist 
on both sides and not worthy of support by the working peo- 
ple; advocated the continuation of the class struggle by the 
workers during the imperialist conflict; and consciously aimed 
to achieve the transformation of the imperialist war into civil 
war and the struggle for workers’ power (successfully achieved 
finally and only in 1917 by the Bolshevik Revolution in Rus- 
sia). It was this handful of left or revolutionary groups in the 
various countries who, because of their sound historical and 
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theoretical conception of the nature of capitalism and impe- 
rialist war, were alone able to view the European conflict in 
its true imperialist light and to advise the working people ac- 
cordingly on their duties and tasks. But unfortunately, they’ 
were only a handful. Theoretical confusion and lack of revo- 
lutionary objective and will dominated the overwhelming 
bulk of the leadership of the trade unions and socialist parties 
of Europe. Chauvinism, social-patriotism won. Europe was 
drenched in blood for more than four years. Today, more 
than twenty-five years later, these same fundamental princi- 
ples have yet to be grasped on a wide scale and a revolutionary 
and dominant leadership developed in the course of the Sec- 
ond World War. 

In 1910, the international conference at Copenhagen con- 
sidered the question of a general strike against war, but post- 
poned decision until the next international congress, which 
would have taken place in August, 1914. Already between 
1907 and 1910 a change in attitude on the policy toward war 
was reflected in the important question of the general strike. 
The chief opposition at the Copenhagen conference to the 
general strike came from the German socialists. ‘The workers 
of France, Germany and Great Britain had held joint demon- 
strations against war. When there was danger of war between 
France and Great Britain,* the French and English workers 
had held such a demonstration. From 1911 on, demonstra- 
tions against war became a regular feature. Moreover, in 
1912, the French CGT and Socialist Party, despite the differ- 
ences and frictions previously described, had undertaken joint 
action. 

In March, 1913, the German Social Democracy and the 
French Socialist Party issued a joint manifesto on militarism 
and war. The outstanding features of this joint manifesto 
were the following: The people wish peace. The ruling 
classes create national hate. The socialists wish to resolve the 
danger of military conflict, of war, by arbitration. A militia 
(people’s army) should be substituted for the regular armies. 
(With the exception of England’s, all the armed forces were 
conscript armies). The burden of maintenance of the mili- 
tary machinery, of “defense,” should fall on the rich. The 
socialists of Germany and France, the manifesto went on to 
say, are aware of the misuse of the term “militarism” by the 
respective ruling classes, to incite the people against one an- 
other, and to cover their own sins, crimes and persistent prep- 
aration and drive for war. Hence the socialists of both coun- 
tries will fight militarism. 

The resolution was an interesting and significant one, both 
because of what it contained (viz., the above positive proposi- 
tions) and because of its equally or even more significant 
omissions. The joint resolution of the great mass socialist 
parties of Germany and France against war, does not mention 
capitalism, the class struggle, imperialism. Thereby, these 
omissions, expressly and implicitly, with or without design, 
laid the political foundation for the abandonment of class 
action and solidarity, when the respective governments de- 
clared war; and for the passing over of the socialist. leaders to 
“defense of the Fatherland”; to national unity and social- 
patriotism. When one speaks of “the people” only, and for- 
gets the “working class”; when one speaks of “militarism” and 
ignores “capitalism and imperialism’; when one speaks of 
“struggle against war” and forgets “class struggle”’—one may 
state that the militant struggle against capitalist war will not 
be consummated. This proved to be true in 1914. It has also 
been proved true in the period leading up to and during the 


*Cf. THe New INTERNATIONAL, March, April and May, 1942, “The Social 
Roots of Opportunism.” 
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present war with respect to the Comintern’s policy of a “popu- 
lar front,” “people’s war’ and “collective security” against 
fascism. Where the concept of the class struggle does not pre- 
vail, there is guaranteed thé betrayal of the masses into war 
and, as a corollary, the gradual diminution or loss of their 
democratic and labor rights as well. 

It stands out clearly, as we observe the variety of develop- 
ments in the pre-First World War Period and the manifesta- 
tions of strength and growth of the labor movement; and as 
we observe the evidences of weakness and uncertainty on the 
part of the various governments, that the masses were ready 
to respond to dynamic, militant leadership in the struggle 
against war, even as in the lesser struggles they had already 
carried through. The masses definitely expected international 
social democracy to give them the necessary leadership at the 
crucial time. 


Capitalist Governments Fear Workers’ Movements 


During this period there was evidenced the instability and 
uncertainty of the bourgeois regimes in their attitude and rela- 
tions with the laboring masses. Ireland’s long struggle with 
the British ruling class was about to break into open civil war. 
In England the “Triple Alliance” (the alliance of the coal 
miners, railroad and transport workers) of the powerful trade 
unions was regarded by the British government and The City 
(the financiers) as a greater menace to its existence and future 
than the European Triple Alliance (Germany, Austria and 
Italy) of the powerful bourgeois nations. 


Italy, scene of many-sided fights—anti-clerical, republican, 
peasant struggles and proletarian growth—was growing up po- 
litically under the direction of a strong Socialist Party. (To- 
day one may recall that Mussolini was establishing his base for 
future strength and popularity and for his fascist “March on 
Rome” through editorial participation on a left socialist news- 
paper and in the socialist movement itself.) Italy’s famous 
“Red Week” had approached close to insurrection and the 
direct struggle for power by the masses. Two million workers 
had gone on strike. With the nearness of war, the Italian 
labor movement threatened another general strike unless Italy 
remained neutral. 


Belgium’s labor movement was driving forward for its 
democratic rights and had engaged in a general strike to 
achieve universal suffrage. The Austrian Empire was beset 
and menaced by the various nations under her hegemony. 
The social democracy of Germany was growing almost from 
day to day, increasing its strength and influence over millions 
of workers and peasants, and even over large layers of the 
petty bourgeois or lower middle classes, as Zinoviev’s article* 
has so well established. Its numerical growth and representa- 
tion in the National Reichstag, and in the states and munici- 
palities throughout the German Empire was not just steady 
but phenomenal. 

Only by a vote of 358 to 204 was the French government 
able to adopt the three-year conscription law. 

In Czarist Russia the labor and revolutionary movement 
continued to find ways and means to manifest its growth and 
increasing strength. In 1912 numerous strikes took place 
throughout Russia. Perhaps the most significant action of 
the Russian workers was upon the occasion of the visit of 
Poincaré, President of France, to Russia in July, 1914, to con- 
fer with his imperialist ally. The workers of St. Petersburg 
greeted the presence of this French imperialist warmonger on 
Russian soil with a great strike and demonstration against the 
Czar and Czarism. 
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The various governments well knew that they could not 
pursue a course toward war unless they could achieve a consid- 
erable degree of unanimity of the people behind them. The 
French government time and again insisted that it was for 
peace and that war was not in its mind or objective. Yet all 
the responsible bourgeois leaders of the various countries were 
fully aware that a compromise of the imperialist rivalries be- 
tween the capitalist nations, short of war, was receding further 
and further into the background. Several times already inci- 
dents had been compromised by diplomacy immediately be- 
fore the powder keg of the war exploded. Almost anything, 
just an incident, could precipitate the delayed imperialist war. 
(That incident, “an affair of honor,” was soon to come with 
the historic assassination of Duke Ferdinand of Austria by a 
Serbian.) So, loudly, the bourgeois government heads shouted 
and proclaimed a policy of peace. And feverishly they pre- 
pared behind the scenes for the inevitable war. The anxious 
populations of France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, England, 
all the countries, were constantly tossed between assurances 


of peace and predictions of the inevitability of war. It would 
almost appear that the hearts and minds of the common peo- 
ple were shuttled between war and peace so mercilessly that 
any conclusive decision, whether war or peace, might be a 
relief. 

With only weeks (as history showed) before the outbreak 
of the war, the labor leaders began to place more and more 
reliance on the respective governments and their promises. 
With Austria putting pressure on little Serbia, the German 
social democracy found it possible merely to ask the German 
government to use its influence and good offices with the Aus- 
trian government to desist from its pressure and provocations. 


{In the next section of this article we deal with the period of 
“national unity,” ie., the first days and months of the outbreak of 
war. Unable, because of inadequate and false theory, to meet the 
onrush of the war events, the labor leadership capitulates almost im- 
mediately, the majority in the European political and labor organiza- 
tions cowering on their bellies before the imperialist governments.] 


H. ALLEN anp R. STONE. 


The Meaning of National Liberation 


In recent years Marxism as a method 
of social analysis and political forecast has lost the confidence 
of many people. One of the reasons for this is that Marxists 
forgot that we cannot give old answers to new questions. The 
new problems in a changed and changing world need a new 
approach to them. It is not sufficient to refer to what Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Trotsky said about any problem without 
having seriously determined whether the problem is still the 
same. We possess a great Marxian inheritance, it is true, and 
we shall make use of it, but it does not consist of ready-made 
answers. 

Marxism is a method of thinking which enables us to un- 
derstand what is really happening in a class society. A prob- 
lem of today may look like a problem treated by Marx or 
Lenin. However, if other important circumstances have 
changed we have to examine this problem anew. The main 
principle of the dialectic is that you have to understand the 
whole situation of which a problem in which you are con- 
cerned is only a part. Thus, for instance, we cannot simply 
repeat what Lenin said of the national struggle. We have to 
analyze the situation in which this struggle is going on and 
to overhaul our own thoughts about it. 

From this point of view I want to set forth some remarks 
on J. W. Smith’s article, “Socialism and National Liberation,” 
which appeared in The New INTERNATIONAL of March. The 
point of departure for this article is the opinion that “history 
often develops backward” and that, therefore, “the struggle 
for national liberation is today again on the order of the day 
in Scandinavia, Holland, Belgium and France, and in many 
respects even in Italy.” That is a mistake. History never de- 
velops backward. Dictatorship, war, national oppression were 
already present in previous historical epochs, but they did 
not have the same social and historical significance as they do 
today because the economic and social structure of the society 
never is the same. Thus far, the present struggle for national 
liberation in Europe does not have the same aspects as those 
of any other times. 


A Discussion Article 


The nations oppressed by the Austrian monarchy, for ex- 
ample, had an entirely different situation to face than those 
mentioned by Smith. The Hungarians and the Italians, who 
were fighting for their national liberation from Austria in the 
1gth century, and the Czechs, who obtained their independ- 
ence at the end of World War I, joined, more or less, their 
bourgeois revolution with the national struggle. The aim of 
an independent national state involved fighting against the 
absolute monarchy and for the developing of their own capi- 
talist productive system to a higher level. The political aim 
of this struggle had to be a democratic one. It sought the es- 
tablishment of a bourgeois democratic state. The demand for 
an independent national culture meant the development of 
the culture of the whole nation from a backward and low 
level to the height of bourgeois culture. 

All this was very progressive. (Of course, the character 
of the national bourgeois revolution was no longer the classic 
one during and after World War I.) The victory of the na- 
tional bourgeoisie produced many important advantages for 
the working class. Only in a state able to develop its own in- 
dustry can the working class grow and develop. (In India, 
for example, England hampered the development of a heavy 
industry and the working class today makes up no more than 
1 per cent of the population.) Only with the national libera- 
tion was the oppressed nation able to shed its agrarian char- 
acter and become industrialized. And in such a society only 
a national bourgeois culture can arise and create the condi- 
tions for the independent development of the proletariat. 
Finally, the working class was interested in a bourgeois-demo- 
cratic state because it offered the opportunity to create labor 
organizations. Thus the bourgeois democratic revolution was 
a success if the workers could compel their own cowardly 
bourgeoisie to go ahead for national independence. 


The German Experience of 1923 


We have to distinguish this struggle for national indepen- 
dence from a situation where a bourgeois state is invaded dur- 
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ing an imperialist war. Of course, here we have “national 
oppression” too, but of an entirely different character. We 
had a classic example when, in 1923, the French army occu- 
pied Germany’s heavy industrial region of the Ruhr. And the 
great errors committed by the Comintern at that time should 
not be forgotten. 

The occupation of the “Ruhrgebiet” was the direct con- 
tinuation of the World War. Germany’s big business at- 
tempted to continue the war with a passive resistance based 
on the nationalism of the petty bourgeoisie. At the same time, 
the exploitation, not only of the workers but also of the petty 
bourgeoisie (with the aid of a managed inflation), increased 
in a manner unknown up to that time. 

What did the Comintern do? It developed a theory about 
the colonial character of Germany and urged the German 
Communist Party to participate in the national resistance 
against the occupation. The workers were told that they had 
to fight against national oppression and had to go ahead in 
this struggle because national liberation is a democratic de- 
mand. Thus the German CP followed politics which were 
often similar to those of the Nazis (at this time still divided in 
several groups). Communist proletarians worked together 
with Nazis in order to commit sabotage, to blow up bridges, 
etc. In Moscow, Karl Radek glorified the Nazi, Schlageter, 
who was shot by the French for sabotage, and the Nazi leader, 
Count Reventlow, was allowed to set forth his views in Rote 
Fahne, the official organ of the CP. Although the German CP 
of 1923 was not the Stalinist party of today, but a revolution- 
ary workers’ party, this policy could only lead to failure. 


The French invasion was an imperialist action and the 
Comintern had to fight against it, but the German workers 
should have acted according to Liebknecht’s slogan: “The 
main enemy is in our own country.” The invasion was a con- 
tinuation of the war, and the military defeat of the German 
bourgeoisie had not changed its social character. Of course, it 
never is the task of a revolutionary party to in any way help 
the other imperialist camp; it must proceed in the struggle 
in the interests of the working class and cannot follow the 
“national” aims of the bourgeoisie. The policy of national 
liberation in 1923 allowed the industrial magnates of the Ruhr 
to profit from the troubled situation and finally led the petty 
bourgeoisie to the conviction that the Versailles Treaty was 
the root of all evil. It contributed to the later victory of the 
Nazis because of the belief that the main question was na- 
tional liberation, which required a strong state and a mass 
army. 

The lesson of 1923 is that a workers’ party cannot win in- 
fluence over the masses in nationalist competition with a bour- 
geois or fascist party. The victory of socialism will not be the 
result of a clever calculation or a clever exploitation of pre- 
vailing moods of the masses; it can only be reached by the 
class maturity of the proletariat. Above all, we learn from 
this short review that all types of national oppression are not 
feudal and therefore Marxists, in fighting against it, cannot 
act by consulting a Marxian dictionary, but only by a Marxian 
analysis of a concrete situation. 


The New Situation in Europe 


Today we have a third situation in Europe, distinct from 
the classical form, as from 1923, and we cannot just repeat 
the lessons of yesterday. Smith correctly wrote in his article 
that the social power of the bourgeoisie in Europe constantly 
shrinks and at the time an independent labor movement is 
non-existent. These two facts certainly are the main features 


of the new situation. However, there are small illegal social- 
ist circles throughout Europe and it will be of great impor- 
tance in the time to come to know what they are thinking 
and doing now, for their present conduct will have a decisive 
effect on the future. 


Of course, we are the implacable enemies of fascist oppres- 
sion. But because socialists are enemies of fascism they develop 
special attitudes. They are not only for the liberation of their 
own nation from German fascism, they are against any kind 
of fascism. Therefore, they recognize that Germany is not 
less oppressed than other nations and that the national libera- 
tion would be no liberation at all if it gave way to another 
form of national fascism. However, in the national move- 
ment which is oppressed by German fascism the danger lies 
in the masses turning against Germany rather than fascism, 
while fascist movements conquer in the occupied countries. 
Since national independence, even of a state like France is 
today economically and politically no longer possible, such 
states could be the basis for the domination over Europe by 
one of the great powers. The “clever” statesmen-in-exile know 
that very well. The Norwegian Foreign Minister, for ex- 
ample, launched the idea of an Atlantic Federation, which 
“could not be of purely economic nature,” but requires col- 
laboration of a military character. After the war Norway 
should become a link between the Atlantic world and the 
European continent. (See American Scandinavian Review, De- 
cember, 1941, pp. 318-23.) 

Thus, the British agents who organize national resistance 
in France are only doing a war job and socialists must take 
care not to become a simple tool of another belligerent camp 
in taking part in the struggle for national liberation. In this 
struggle two tendencies are involved: (1) The continuation 
of the war by other means, and (2) the struggle for libera- 
tion from the totalitarian state slavery. 

The struggle for liberation from totalitarian state slavery 
has, at present, the form of a struggle for national liberation. 
However, there is no similarity with the classic struggle for 
national liberation. The “liberals” of today, who want to re- 
turn to an independent democratic bourgeois state, are in 
reality reactionaries. After the collapse of the world market 
and the changes in the economic and social structure brought 
about by the war, an independent democratic capitalist state 
is impossible in Europe. Those whose policies point to such 
an independence are in a position similar to the romantic re- 
actionaries after the French Revolution who were enemies of 
capitalism and desired a return to the political structure of 
the Middle Ages. Therefore, the various “democratic” govern- 
ments-in-exile which offer themselves as national liberators, 
could only be different types of Quislings, forced to rule in a 
completely totalitarian manner. 


What Kind of National Liberation? 


In such a situation it is insufficient to say that socialists 
must take part in the national movements in Europe. The 
main question remains: what is their task within these move- 
ments; what policies must determine their actions? 

Socialists must endeavor to direct the struggle against the 
totalitarian state and not against Germany as a nation. They 
must show that the interests of the masses is a united Europe 
without domination of any power, i.e., a democratic socialist 
Europe. We want to give one example of what this means in 
practice. The assassination of German soldiers in France is 
the expression of one type of “struggle for national libera- 
tion,” but the attempt to work together with German soldiers 
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against Hitlerism is the expression of the other type. To write 
on the walls: “Down with the Boches,” corresponds to the 
first type; to write: “Fraternization for a Workers and Sol- 
diers Peace!” corresponds to the second type. 

Such a policy would not be utopian in any way. It is the 
answer to a situation where the slogan of mere national inde- 
pendence is utopian and reactionary. It also corresponds to 
some of the ideas which is part of the thinking of the masses, 
and it full of contradictions. When the war broke out in 1939 
there was not the hatred or national enthusiasm that existed in 
1914, either in France or in Germany. There is also a general 
feeling today that this type of nationalism is out of date (at 
least in France) and has a reactionary significance; that na- 
tional frontiers are less compatible than ever with modern 
production and that what Hitler knocked down without great 
effort was already rotten and weak. Even such a liberal ob- 
server as Joseph C. Harsch wrote in the Christian Science 
Monitor that he believes it is obvious that a psychological 
potential of unification exists amd can be penalized. Of 
course the hatred provoked by the crimes of Nazism threatens 
once more to animate reactionary nationalism and the propa- 
ganda of the U. S. Britain and Russia tries to develop this na- 
tionalist feeling in their own respective interests. Socialists 
therefore must emphasize that the liberation of Europe is not 
possible without the German workers. There are several 
symptoms to indicate that an international united front of 
workers will be created in the German factories and mines 


where millions of foreign workers are exploited and oppressed 
together with German workers. (Europacus in his article in 
Labor Action of April 12 already quoted from letters where 
Norwegian workers report that German workers summoned 
them to work slowly in the German factories, etc.) Because 
the basis for a revolt against the Nazis can lie only in the 
masses of workers and peasants, social revolutionary tenden- 
cies will come to the surface. This already proved true in 
Yugoslavia where, according to the New York Times of March 
22, “General Draja Mikhailowitch, Yugoslavia’s guerrilla 
leader, is conducting a political revolution inside Yougoslavia 
while he manages a military revolt against the invaders” and 
where at some places “the populace set up a soviet republic.” 

The danger, seen by Smith, that a Marxist would refuse to 
concern himself with the struggle for the oppressed nations 
and treat it with disdainful contempt, seems to me not very 
great. A greater and more real danger is that Marxists will 
remain behind the masses when a spontaneous mass move- 
ment actually begins, because they have based their policy on 
the “low consciousness” which seems to prevail at the present 
time. The task, therefore, consists not only of “taking part” in 
this struggle but, above all, of developing the consciousness 
of the masses. Marxists must not drop behind the masses; they 
must lead them. In order to be able to do that, they must 
carefully analyze the present situation and work out a politi- 
cal conception which really answers the demands of the time. 

ZacHaRyY JACKSON. 


Don Basilio Replies 


“Calumny, Doctor, calumny! We must use it 
again and again.” 
—Don Basilio, in the Barber of Seville. 


In our April, 1942, issue, we pil- 
loried Felix Morrow, editor of the monthly magazine of the 
Cannonites, as a common slanderer. Too unwise to retreat 
into shamefaced silence, Morrow decided to play “double or 
nothing,” that is, to come forward in the May, 1942, Fourth 
International with a still more monstrous slander against us. 


In his March introduction to the thesis of the Indian Trot- 
skyists, Morrow charged that we had been “spreading false 
stories about the position of the Indian and Ceylonese com- 
rades.” We confidently challenged him to cite a single false 
story. His reply is: “We shall name not one but two.” And 
he quotes two passages of a report by Sherman Stanley of his 
visit to Asia, issued in a bulletin dated October, 1940. The 
first quotation deals with the Indian Trotskyists: 


On the question of Russia’s participation in the World War, all of 
them were and remain in absolute agreement with our position. They 
had come to these conclusions long before my arrival—and although un- 
acquainted with Trotsky’s attitude from the public press—could not un- 
derstand or approve it for a moment. Their political statements are in 
accordance with our policy. 


By “our policy” Stanley of course referred to the policy of 
the Workers Party. The second quotation deals with Trotsky- 
ists in Ceylon: 


On the political issue of the American factional dispute, namely, the 
question of Russia’s participation in the war, the entire leadership was 
and remains in accord with our views on the matter. Specifically, as be- 
tween the minority and majority resolutions on the Soviet-Finnish war— 
both of which they have studied—they openly support ours. Because of 
circumstances no formal declaration has been made, but I am authorized 
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to state that they do not support the position advocated by Trotsky and 
the SWP. 


Whereupon Morrow comments: “I called the Shachtman- 
ite statements false stories spread by them. What else are 
they?” 

That question is easily answered: The “Shachtmanite 
statements” (that is, the quotations from our comrade Stan- 
ley’s report), are the simple truth! We reiterate the truth here: 
When Stanley’s report was printed here, the Ceylonese and 
Indian comrades supported our position on the réle of Russia 
in the war as against the position of Trotsky and the Cannon- 
ites. Moreover, so far as we know and unless we hear other- 
wise the comrades still hold that their position of that period 
was correct. Does Morrow deny this? Then let him say, sim- 
ply and directly and without cunning journalistic locutions, 
that the two passages he quoted from Stanley’s report of Octo- 
ber, 1940, were lies... and prove it. 


We doubt if even Morrow will dare say this in public 
print. He and his friends know—and have known for some 
two years—that Stanley merely reported the fact. The Can- 
nonites knew it so well that they “revenged” themselves upon 
the Indian and Ceylonese comrades for their opposition to the 
SWP standpoint by printing in their own international bulle- 
tin a denunciation of the former as “the stockbrokers of Cal- 
cutta” and of the latter as “the aristocratic planters of Cey- 
lon.” In April we made public this quotation from the Can- 
nonite bulletin. We asked then: Who spread “false stories 
about the Indian and the Ceylonese comrades—those who told 
the simple truth about their stand at the time, or those who 
calumniated them as Calcutta stockbrokers and aristocratic 
planters? On this understandably delicate question the bold 
calumniator is silent. Don Basilio takes a hot potato in his 
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mouth and has not a word to say about how his bulletin char- 
acterized the comrades in Asia in the very period of the Stan- 
ley report. 

But don’t these comrades now support the Cannonite posi- 
tion? At any rate, they are now for the defense of Russia in 
the war. But this fact we never thought of denying. Indeed, 
the possibility of the Ceylonese comrades taking such a posi- 
tion at one stage or another of the World War was indicated 
in the Stanley report. In the sentence following right after the 
last passage quoted by Morrow, Stanley wrote: 


It should be made clear, however, that the [Ceylonese] party considers 
Russia to still be a workers’ state and that it would advocate uncondi- 
tional defense in a progressive war, regardless of who leads it. 


Morrow does not quote this sentence. The hot potato is 
still in his mouth. He finds it a convenient vegetable to have 
there when his lies are hurled back into his teeth. 

We pilloried Morrow as a slanderer, in the second place, 
for trying to identify a capitulator to fascism, Burnham, with 
a revolutionary opponent of fascism, Shachtman. We pointed 
out that this was just as much a slander as it would be to link 
Trotsky or Cannon with Rous, Zeller and Dague, once the 
leaders of the French and Belgian Trotskyist movements, for- 
mer co-thinkers of Trotsky and Cannon, but who recently 
went over to fascism. But Morrow keeps a firm grip on the 
hot potato for a while longer: he has not a word to say about 
Rous or Zeller or Dague; he does not even mention them in 
his reply. 

Instead he rehashes Burnham’s two-year-old letter of resig- 
nation from the Workers Party. He repeats the “clever” fac- 
tional fable that Burnham was “the leader” of the opposition 
in the SWP and that he led the “split” of the comrades of the 
Workers Party. He quotes scraps from the letter—not from the 
Rous letter, you understand, but from Burnham—in which 
Burnham declares again and again that he is not a Marxist 
and does not belong in a Marxian organization. Toward what 
clarifying and educational end? In order to argue that Burn- 
ham’s evolution in the direction of fascism was only a logical 
(that is, an internally consistent) outcome of the struggle and 
the program of the Workers Party! Monstrously unbelievable 
—but only to those who do not know the man we are dealing 
with. 

Burnham is indeed worth quoting on the character of the 
Workers Party. In his letter he has this to say: 


The newly formed Workers Party is a Marxist party, and more par- 
ticularly a Bolshevik, a Leninist party. This is not a mere matter of defi- 
nition. It is guaranteed alike by its programmatic documents (especially 
the key document on “The Aims, the Tasks, and the Structure of the 
Workers Party’), by the statements and convictions of the overwhelming 
majority of its leadership and of a substantial majority of its member- 
ship, and by the habits of action of this majority. It is strikingly symbol- 
ized by the statement on the masthead of Labor Action that the party is 
a section of the Fourth International, by the definition of its theoretical 
magazine as “an organ of revolutionary Marxism,” by the reiterated ap- 
peal in the key document above mentioned to “the revolutionary tradi- 
tions of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Trotsky” and to the “principles of 
Marxism,” and by the convention episode of the cable to Trotsky. Noth- 
ing whatever in the faction fight indicated a decisive tendency away from 
this orientation; on the contrary, every sharp suggestion in such a direc- 
tion was at once blocked. In reality, the split from the Socialist Workers 
Party was not based upon anything fundamental, and the Workers Party 
exists now as a faction of the Trotskyist movement. This was the actual 
cause of the extreme difficulty which the faction found in drawing up its 
position on “the nature of the party” and in differentiating that position 
from Cannon’s. This was hard to do, was in fact not done, because the 
two positions, except in details and emphases, did not really differ. (My 
emphasis.—M. S.) 


Not one word of this is quoted by Morrow. (Long ago he 


learned in a very special school what and when to quote and 
what and when not to quote.) He omits any reference to this 
revealing paragraph from Burnham because it does not suit 
his book. He is out to prove nothing less than that the Work- 
ers Party is on the road to fascism! For Morrow that’s a job 
to be knocked off in a few lines. Burnham, says he, was the 
“ideological leader” of our group; and wrote its documents; 
and repurted for it at the SWP convention; and founded the 
Workers Party; and left it two months later. Why? asks Mor- 
row. 


Because he had drawn the consequences of his ideology further than 
had Shachtman. 


But surely Morrow doesn’t mean that the Workers Party is 
an inconsistent fascist organization; in other words, that the 
Workers Party has not yet taken Burnham’s quasi-fascist posi- 
tion only because it is less logical and consequent than he was? 
That is exactly what Morrow does mean. He says it in so 
many words, so that even dull people can catch on: 


The pre-fascist but thoroughly anti-Marxist stage of Burnham’s ideol- 
ogy remains indelibly impressed upon the group he founded with Shacht- 
man. This is not a slander it is an elementary political truth. 


To remove any doubts from the reader’s mind, we declare 
most emphatically that this did not appear in Stalin’s Pravda 
or in Browder’s Daily Worker, but was written by the editor 
of a magazine called the Fourth International. 


“Calumny, Doctor, calumny! We must use it again and 
again.” 

Only, this time Don Basilio is so zealous in his task that 
he does not notice what a gift he has presented the GPU. 
Following right on the heels of Morrow, this is what the Daily 
Worker can now say: 


“Burnham’s evolution toward fascism did not start only 
two years ago! nor did Shachtman’s. These two were the ma- 
jority of the political leadership of the American Trotskyists 
for years before the split in the SWP. Burnham wrote all the 
important ideological and political attacks upon Comrade 
Stalin and the Soviet Union and the Communist Party. He 
wrote the official Trotskyist pamphlet against the great Peo- 
ple’s Front. He was the Trotskyist spokesman and writer 
against us on the war question. He even wrote virtually the 
entire program, the Declaration of Principles, of the Socialist 
Workers Party. He helped found it together with Cannon and 
Shachtman. Shortly afterward, he left it. He went to fascism 
openly, after a logical and organic evolution. Morrow now 
admits it. Shachtman, the other Trotskyist spokesman, is mov- 
ing in the same direction. Morrow admits that, too. Soon, 
Cannon will move more openly in the same direction. We 
say more openly, because, as we have always argued, Trotsky- 
ism is only an agent of Hitlerism,” etc., etc. 


How does it happen that Morrow’s arguments would fit 
so easily into the traditional pattern of a Daily Worker slan- 
der? Simple: Morrow received his basic education in politics 
and above all his polemical method and journalistic style in 
the exclusively Stalinist period of the Communist Party. His 
reéducation in the Trotskyist movement only covered him 
with a very thin veneer. This is evident whenever you hit 
him—the maggotty wood underneath shows right through. 

That is what is basically responsible for Morrow’s abom- 
inable attack upon us—his Stalinist training. For this reason, 
we hinted, in our first comment on him, at the advisability of 
self-restraint on his part. His reply makes it necessary to be 
less obscure: 

For his journalistic irresponsibility, Morrow was uncere- 
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ees 


moniously kicked out of the editorship of a working class 
paper a few years ago—not by political enemies, but by his 
closest political friends. 

Does he now think he can be even more irresponsible in 
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his new editorial post and try the tolerance of his own party 
membership with impunity, just because he happens to be a 
victim of class justice? If he does, we think we can guarantee 
that he will find himself mistaken. 

M.S. 


Documents Relating to the History and 
Doctrine of Revolutionary Marxism 


The Social Roots of 


[Continued from Last Issue] 


We have already said that the en- 
tire theory of modern social chauvinism is contained essen- 
tially in the quoted passages from Walterhausen and Schmol- 
ler. The “theoreticians” of social chauvinism today draw al- 
most exclusively from this imperialist source. “Truths” such 
as those propagated by imperialists like Walterhausen for 
years are recast by them somewhat and painted over with 
a Marxist veneer to serve for use among the workers. What 
the Messrs. social chauvinists dish up for the masses as social- 
ism today is in reality little more than the perfected theory of 
the community of interests between the imperialist bourgeoi- 
sie and the “little bourgeoisie,” the labor aristocrats. 

What, indeed, is the basic thesis of Cunow, Legien, Win- 
nig, Lensch, Scheidemann and their consorts? We, they say, 
support “our” government and “our” bourgeoisie, not at all 
because we like its looks; no, the interests of the German work- 
ing class demand an ever stronger development of “our’’ fath- 
erland’s capitalism, demand that the economic progress of our 
country proceed as rapidly and as freely as possible, that “we” 
find a sufficiently great number of export markets, of sources 
of raw materials, of spheres of influence of “‘our’’ capital, etc. 
Only then will the demand for labor power be big enough, 
only then will the living standard of the workers rise. When 
our capitalists make more profits there will be something left 
over for the workers as well. 

But the same picture unfolds before us on the opposite 
side. It is not only “we” alone that are interested in the profits 
of “our” bourgeoisie; the workers of other countries that com- 
pete with “us” have identical interests in relation to “their” 
bourgeoisie. When the contest for colonies, for the “freedom 
of the seas,” has been sharpened to its highest pitch, war 
breaks out. What is to be done? It is a tragic necessity. The 
workers would naturally prefer to settle such matters peace- 
fully, but that is not always possible. War has become a fact. 
What shall the German workers do? Shall they refuse to sup- 
port their government and their bourgeoisie? But in that case, 
Germany will suffer defeat. And that will mean that the de- 
velopment of capitalism in Germany will be retarded, that 
the demand for labor power will decline, that the German 
workers will be forced to emigrate in order to earn their bread 
on foreign shores, to content themselves with low wages. What 
else can the German workers do if they are to avoid this mis- 
fortune? Only one thing: support “their” government, “their” 
imperialism. We know, Legien, Lensch and Winnig say, that 
imperialism has its bad features, that it is bound up with wars, 
etc. But these are far outweighed by its good features. Thanks 
to imperialism, the living standard of our working class has 
been rising. We know, say these leaders of the official German 
social democracy, that when we support our imperialism, we 
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thereby take up arms against the workers of other countries, 
That is truly very sad—but we have no choice in the matter. 
A tragic necessity remains a necessity nevertheless. 


Reconciling Imperialism and Socialism 


And what does this tragic necessity really prove? Only 
that in practice, in living reality, the actual interests of the 
workers of the various countries do not at all coincide. Often 
the interests of the workers in one country stand in an irrecon- 
cilable conflict with the interests of the workers of another 
country. “Workers of all countries, unite!” That sounds very 
good, but what can be done if the economic interests, practi- 
cally speaking, do not unite the proltarians of the various 
countries, but rather divide them? 

Lensch writes: 


We are thus in a position to recognize also the historic causes which 
led to the collapse of the International. Theoretically the solidarity of 
interests among the proletariat of the great industrial countries did exist, 
to be sure, but not yet practically.... International solidarity of the pro- 
letariat was valid only as a slogan in the social democracy. But this sol- 
idarity—and this is one of the great new realizations brought home to us 
by the war—is by no means to be determined in advance.... It presup- 
poses a certain equality of status among the powers involved. As long as 
one nation is so superior to another as to be regarded as a world domin- 
ion, this contrast, in so far as it is a matter of the other nations standing 
in opposition to a single world dominion, is transposed upon their respec- 
tive working classes as well. The war opened the eyes of the German 
social democracy to this fact: that, historically considered, it is still too 
early to speak of an international solidarity of the working class. (Paul 
Lensch: Die Sozialdemokratie, ihr Gliick und ihr Ende.) 


The standpoint of consistent social chauvinism is so clearly 
formulated here as to leave nothing more to be desired in the 
way of clarity. International solidarity is a great ideal. But 
in practice the economic interests of the working classes in the 
individual countries “still” require their solidarity with 
“their” bourgeoisie, with “their” imperialism. 

It is necessary to investigate only one small matter yet: is 
it true, as the social chauvinists contend, that the whole work- 
ing class benefits from a boom on the part of its domestic im- 
perialism, that its economic living standard actually rises and 
that its wages are raised? Or have not Legien, Lensch (as well 
as their imitators) perhaps confused the working class with 
the labor aristocracy? And, in the case of the latter, have they 
not also confused a transitory material advantage with much 
more profound and more permanent interests? 

But first, another question: Have Marxists dealt with 
these problems before the war and what ans: er did they give 
then? When we ask ourselves this question we must say: yes, 
of course these problems were dealt with before the war; it 
was impossible to avoid them because a-! these “proofs” of 
the social chauvinists for the necessity of supporting impe- 
rialism were at that time zealously propagated Sy the bour- 
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geoisie itself, because the politicians and ideologists of impe- 
rialism disseminated them far and wide. And what must now 
be directed as a reply to the Lensches of all countries was cited 
back at that time in the polemics against the Walterhausens 
of all languages. Let us, for example, hear what Otto Bauer 
has to say on the subject—we purposely refrain from quoting 
theoreticians belonging to the Marxist left wing; we pick, in- 
stead, a representative of the moderate “Marxist center.” 


The struggle for export markets serves this same purpose, just as in 
the case of the struggle for spheres of influence. The decrease in fixed 
capital, the speeding up of its circulation into the sphere of production, 
the extension of the period of production inside of the period of the 
turnover as a whole, all these appear to be the common interests of all 
the classes. The working class also appears to have a stage in this process: 
if the mass of monetary capital withdrawn from capital circulation at a 
given moment is decreased, the demand for labor power grows, the posi- 
tion of the worker on the labor market is strengthened, wages are raised. 
It is therefore taken for granted that the worker’s interest as a producer 
favors protective tariffs and expansion policy. (Otto Bauer: Die Nationali- 
tatenfrage und die Sozialdemokratie. Marxstudien, vol. 2.) 


Otto Bauer and the Functionaries 


Otto Bauer analyzes thoroughly this whole chain of syllo- 
gisms characteristic of bourgeois political economy (we know 
that all these “socialist” officials have made this bourgeois po- 
litical economy their own) and reaches the following conclu- 
sion: 


Bourgeois economics has observed that modern tariff policy and colo- 
nial policy changes the circulation of capital and that these changes em- 
phasize the tendency toward a rise in prices, profits and wages. That is 
why capitalist expansion policy appears, from that point of view, to be 
just as advantageous to the interests of the workers as it is to the interests 
of the capitalist class. 


But that is not so, says Bauer, adding: 


“Protective tariffs force society to produce such commodities for which 
the conditions of production are less favorable in a particular country. 
Thus the tariff reduces the productivity of social labor. This is evident 
from the high prices of the commodities thus produced. In this wise the 
purchasing power of money, wages remaining stationary, these are the 
working class actually loses.... Higher commodity prices, a decreased 
purchasing power of money wages remaining stationary, these are the 
first effects of capitalist tariff policy in so far as the working class is ‘con- 
cerned. 


If we compare the distribution of productive capital under the influ- 
ence of the protective tariff with the distribution of productive capital 
under the conditions of free trade, we find a far greater share of social 
capital flowing into branches of production which, capital investments re- 
maining equal, employ less labor power than the other industries. The 
protective tariff, therefore, reduces the demand for labor power and de- 
teriorates the position of the worker on the labor market. More than that! 
The industries favored by the trust-protecting tariff are such in which 
capital has reached the highest point of concentration, in which the mo- 
bility of the workers has been almost abolished and the trades union 
struggle extraordinarily impeded.... By favoring the heavy industries, by 
damaging the industries using iron and steel as raw materials, the protec- 
tive tariff transposes capital into branches of production that offer the 
least advantageous conditions for the struggle of the trade unions. 


Furthermore, imperialism requires immense military resources. Tre- 
mendous sums must be sacrificed for military and naval purposes. The 
sober observer will only be able to justify imperialist policies if the eco- 
nomic advantages resulting from them outweigh these economic sacri- 
fices. This question also is posed differently for the working class than 
it is for the bourgeoisie. For everywhere a far greater part of labor’s wages 
than of surplus value is sacrificed to militarism.... The capitalist states 
---are determined to impose the costs of military armaments upon the 
working class. Thus the decline in the rate of accumulation is prevented, 
for a far smaller part is accumulated from labor’s wages than from sur- 
plus value. When the worker has to surrender a considerable part of his 
wages as taxes to the state, then the individual consumption of the worker 
cedes to state consumption in the form of expenditures for militarism.... 
The concern over the level of the rate of accumulation alone instigates 


all capitalist states...to balance the budget for the army and the navy 
by means of indirect taxes and revenues which burden the working class 
far more heavily than the owning classes. 


Capital exports effect a sinking demand on the European labor mar- 
ket.... A decrease in the nation’s desire for work signifies in capitalist so- 
ciety, a decline in the demand for its labor forces, a deterioration of the 
condition of the workers on the labor market. In so far as imperialism 
favors the emigration of European capital to foreign parts of the globe, 
it threatens altogether too directly the workers’ “interests as producers.” 
By extending the arena for the leveling of the rate of profit to the entire 
face of the earth, imperialism aims at the displacement of European 
labor by the cheaper labor of the less advanced nations, which therefore 
signifies—as Kurt Eisner once said—a tendency toward a general lock-out 
of the European working class.... Does not the exploitation of the most 
impoverished and most despised worker in the entire world, the Chinese 
coolie, directly detrimental as it is to the cause of the workers in all coun- 
tries, indeed furnish us with a remarkable example of the international 
solidarity of the workers’ interests? 


Imperialism thus decreases the share of the working class in social 
wealth, transforms the relationship between the amount of values accru- 
ing to the possessing classes and those appropriated by the working class 
to the detriment of the proletariat, thus increasing the exploitation of the 
workers. 


This is the conclusion Otto Bauer reaches. Schippel’s 
views, shared today by the whole social chauvinist cult from 
Lensch to Maslow, are characterized by Bauer as bourgeois 
views. Schippel is carrying on “not proletarian, but capitalist, 
not social democratic, but national-liberal policies.” 

It is of no use to the proletariat in an economic sense, that 
is quite beyond questioning. However, ‘“‘(imperialism) fur- 
nishes the ruling classes with ever greater masses of armed 
men serving as their involuntary instruments. Thereby it be- 
comes a danger to democracy.... The working class youth 
forms the backbone of the modern (conscript people’s) armies; 
how can workers overlook the question whether an increase 
of profits is really of such an invaluable benefit that it must 
be paid for with the lives of thousands upon thousands (today 
we must add millions) of hopeful young men?” 


All this was a self-evident truth recognized by all adherents 
to the labor movement before the war, by all—save that little 
band of gentlemen who even at that time openly served the 
bourgeoisie, like Schippel & Co. And now? What can the 
Messrs. social chauvinists reply to the proofs furnished by Otto 
Bauer? Absolutely nothing! They do not even attempt to 
refute these proofs, which were once flung in the face of the 
bourgeoisie, but which today apply so perfectly to the official 
“theory” of the modern also-socialists. 


Imperialism and the Labor Aristocracy 


There can be no question that imperialism does not result 
in any advantages whatsoever for the working class as a whole. 
But it cannot be denied that for a certain minority of skilled 
workers, for the labor aristocracy, a few crumbs may fall off 
from the imperialist table’ Bauer came quite close to such a 
conclusion when he wrote: “Certainly the protective tariff 
has the effect of channelizing a greater share of capital into 
branches of production with a highly organic composition, 
that is, with a far lower capacity for the absorption of labor 
forces than that which would ordinarily have found a place 
for itself in these branches of industry. The branches of pro- 
duction which require a great deal of constant, but very little 
variable, capital (i.e., few workers—G. Z.) are most mature 
for trustification. The export practices of these trusts, based 
upon the protective tariffs, aim to strike at similar branches 
of production abroad with a low organic composition” (i.e., 
a relatively greater number of workers.—G. Z.). 

A small minority of skilled workers, those employed in 
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the branches of industry enumerated by Bauer (and in several 
other), actually do feed on imperialism. But it is a dwindling 
minority of the working class. The experience of the World 
War has proved this in particularly striking fashion. The 
condition of the great mass of workers has—due to the fright- 
fully high cost of living and the suspension of the protective 
labor laws, etc.—become considerably more miserable. _Mil- 
lions of women and children working at starvation wages have 
been drawn into the process of production. The economic 
situation of the entire great mass of, let us say, the British 
workers. has undergone an absolute deterioration. Only a 
small minority—some two million workers—have succeeded 
in retaining their former real wages (i.e., an increase in wages 
corresponding to the rise in the prices of the necessaries most 
in demand); only in the rarest cases are present-day wages 
higher than those of pre-war days. 


Imperialism Divides the Proletariat 


Yet there can be no doubt as to the existence of a small 
layer of labor aristocrats whom the cannon and munition 
kings do throw a bone occasionally from their rich feast of 
war profits. This minority made good wages even before the 
war and. has enjoyed still higher wages during the war. All 
kinds of privileges were granted this minority before the war, 
also. During the course of the war these privileges have be- 
come far more valuable for these aristocrats of labor. It is suf- 
ficient to poimt out that this labor aristocracy has not been 
sent to the front in most cases. The industrialists need them 
at home; they are indispensable as the element under whose 
direction the ordinary workers, the women, the youth and the 
children are carrying on their work in the factories and in the 
mills and mines. 


It is these very narrow, corporate interests of this minor- 
ity of privileged labor aristocrats that the social chauvinrists 
have confused with the interests of the working class. This 
confusion is quite understandable when we grasp the fact 
that the leaders of the trade unions and of the official social 
democracy hail, in their majority, from that very same envi- 
ronment of the labor aristocracy. The labor aristocracy and 
the labor bureaucracy are two blood brothers. When the so- 
cial chauvinists speak of the interests of the working class, they 
have in mind—often quite unconsciously—the interests of the 
labor aristocracy. But here too, it is not really a matter of 
veritable interests in the broader meaning of the word, so 
much as of immediate material advantages. This is abso- 
lutely not one and the same thing. Marxists have never held 
the view that the realization of the interests of the workers 
means to fill their pockets as much as possible. From the point 
of view of interests, understood in the more profound sense of 
the term, the labor aristocracy is committing treason against 
itself... . For, the “aristocrats of labor’’ remain. wage slaves for 
all that. Temporarily they do enjoy a certain advantage, to 
be sure, but they undermine thereby their own position and 
violate the unity of the working class. They sell their birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. They retard the erection of a new 
order in society. which will of necessity free them, the “aristo- 
crats’” themselves, from wage slavery. They become a tool of 
reaction. 

Look at the bourgeoisie. We are inclined to believe that 
its basic principle is the immediate interest in the fate of its 
pocketbook. But the bourgeoisie understands only too well 
that it must subordinate this “principle” to its general class 
interests. It would be easy to prove to the bourgeoisie that a 
people’s militia is considerably less expensive than a standing 
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army, that it is much more preferable from the point of view 
of immediate interests. But the bourgeoisie will nevertheless 
prefer, as a rule, the much more expensive standing army. 
And in doing so, its point of departure will always be the 
more important class interest of the bourgeoisie. 

To foster splits between the various strata of the working 
class, to promote competition among them, to segregate the 
upper stratum from the rest by corrupting it and by making 
it an agency for bourgeois “respectability’—that is entirely 
in the interests of the bourgeoisie. Even if we were to disre- 
gard the political interests of the working class, the social 
chauvinists would still be traitors to the cause of the workers. 
For even in the field of protecting the economic interests they 
cannot see further than their noses. They identify economic 
interests with a temporary advantage amounting to a few 
more pennies. They split the working class inside of every 
country and thereby intensify and aggravate the split between 
the working classes of the various countries. Thanks to the 
common efforts of the bourgeoisie and the social chauvinists, 
the world proletariat is being split horizontally as well as ver- 
tically, if we may be permitted to use these terms. 


* * * 


We have said that the official “European” labor organiza- 
tions—particularly its leading strata—are recruited in the main 
from the better-paid workers, from the labor aristocracy. Is 
that correct? Are there sufficient objective and well-founded 
proofs to substantiate this contention? These proofs are, be- 
yond a doubt, at hand. 

Let us turn once more to the German labor movement as 
the classic example of a labor movement in this past epoch. 
The composition of the German Social Democratic Party and 
of the German trade unions is certainly more proletarian in 
character than that of any other “European” party. And what 
do we see? The German social democracy has not provided 
for extensive statistics regarding the social composition of its 
whole party organization. But such statistics do exist and 
may, to a certain extent, be regarded as symptomatic for the 
entire party. 

We have before us an excellent piece of statistical research 
regarding the composition of the Berlin social democratic or- 
ganization; it was compiled some eight or nine years ago, but 
may still be considered as quite valid even today. 

Berlin is the largest labor center and the strongest pillar 
of German social democracy. The data relates to the years 
1906 and 1907; they encompass some 53,106 organized work- 
ers, members of the Social Democratic Party (81 per cent of 
all the members organized into the Social Democratic Party 
in Berlin at that time). At first glance two circumstances com- 
mand our attention in this extremely interesting piece of sta- 
tistical research. First, the existence of a numerically strong 
group of non-workers in the social democratic organization, 
who are designated as “independents.”” Second, the relatively 
poor percentage of party members recruited from the mass of 
unskilled workers. The group of “independents,” that is, 
people who do not live by the sale of their labor power, con- 
sists of some 5,228 men (out of 53,106), i.e., amounts to 9.8 
per cent of all the party members under investigation. Nearly 
10 per cent of all the organized social democrats in the city of 
Berlin and its environs are, therefore, not workers. Of the 
5,228 “independents,” nearly half are saloon keepers. They 
are 2,528 men strong in this group. Then there are 452 inde- 
pendent barbers, 310 merchants and shop keepers and 74 fac- 
tory owners. The others “independents” are recruited from 
among owners of printshops and artisans, commission agents, 
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artists, etc. Thus, at least one out of every ten members of the 
Berlin organization of the social democracy belongs to the 
petty bourgeoisie. The owners of saloons, barber shops, etc., 
are in most cases intimately linked with the working class pop- 
ulation. Workers are the chief customers of this sort of com- 
mercial enterprise. Nevertheless, the interests of the workers 
and the interests of these groups often diverge. 


Class Composition of Social Democracy 


Undoubtedly a distinct petty bourgeois current is intro- 
duced into the Social Democratic Party by this stratum of so- 
called “independents.” Thousands of saloon keepers, hun- 
dreds of small manufacturers, merchants and independent 
tradesmen—these are not individuals who have adopted the 
point of view of the proletariat. This is an entire, distinct 
stratum which has retained its own interests, its own psychol- 
ogy, its own mode of thinking. 


On the other hand, we find the following things worthy 
of note in these Berlin statistics: The authors of the work 
have segregated the unskilled workers into a separate cate- 
gory under the classification of “workers’—without any fur- 
ther supplementary description. And what is the result? The 
unskilled workers amounted to 14.9 per cent, all told, of the 
entire number of members of the Berlin social democratic 
organization under investigation. In the First Electoral Dis- 
trict of Berlin they amount to 2.5 per cent of all the organ- 
ized; in the Third District, to 5.6 per cent; in the Fifth, to 7.9 
per cent; in the Second, to g per cent. Thus it follows that 
the predominant mass of the membership of the Berlin social 
democratic organization is composed of trained, of skilled 
workers. In other words, the predominant mass of the mem- 
bership of the social democratic organization consists of the 
better-paid strata of labor—of those strata from which the 
greatest section of the labor aristocracy arises. 


This conclusion is also confirmed by the statistics regard- 


ing the trade unions, which are particularly thorough-going 
in the research work we have mentioned. What branches 
show the highest percentages in trade union organization? 
Among the compositors and pressmen, go.6 per cent or organ- 
izen (of the 10,986 printers employed in Berlin, 9,850 are 
members of the free trade unions). Among the lithographers, 
g0.5 per cent are organized; among the engravers, 75.6 per 
cent; among the metal workers, 68.7 per cent. In the textile 
industry, on the other hand, the organized workers are only 
21.4 per cent of the total. Of the garment workers, only 10 
per cent are organized; of the transport workers, only 25.3 per 
cent; of the tobacco workers, 34.3 per cent; of the bakers, 34.1 
per cent; of the shoe workers, 34.7 per cent. The picture is 
the same throughout. No matter how big the membership of 
the free trade unions may be (before the outbreak of the war 
they comprised over 3,000,000 organized workers) — they do 
not include in their ranks the great mass of the unskilled 
workers. The free trade unions have succeeded in organizing 
only a small minority (one-fifth) of the workers. The pre- 
dominant mass of their workers are likewise recruited from 
among the skilled, the better-paid, category of workers. 


Returning once more to the statistics covering the mem- 
bership of the Social Democratic Party of Greater Berlin, we 
can draw the following balance sheet: The great mass of the 
unskilled workers, of the most exploited and most oppressed 
section of the proletariat, is very feebly represented in the 
German Social Democratic Party. It constitutes within it a 
group of no more than 15 per cent in strength, at best. On the 
Opposite pole to this group we have a numerically almost as 
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strong (10 per cent) group of non-workers, namely, saloon 
keepers, barbers, merchants, etc. This group may be smaller 
in number than that of the unskilled workers. But its influ- 
ence on party affairs—that may be said a priori—is incompar- 
ably bigger. The “independent” elements are far more mo- 
bile; far less preoccupied with physical labor; dispose of a 
far greater amount of free time; are in a position to offer the 
party material services; their social position is on a much 
higher plane, they are the ones that are put up as the party’s 
candidates in the elections, etc. Between these two groups, 
which represent opposite poles, stand the better situated, more 
skilled workers, the real props of the Social Democratic Party 
organization. The main body, the central organism of the 
party, is thus formed of these strata of skilled workers. 


Petty Bourgeois Dominates Party 


In the previous section we have acquainted ourselves with 
the social composition of the electorate of the German social 
democracy and discovered the existence of a large group of 
petty bourgeois among it. The same symptoms—even though 
of a different numerical relationship, perhaps—can be estab- 
lished in the composition of the party organization as well. 


Among the petty bourgeois elements of the German Social 
Democratic Party organization, the saloon keepers, particu- 
larly, play an important réle. We have already seen how 
strongly they are represented in the Berlin party organization. 
In the province of Leipzig the number of “organized” social 
democratic saloon keepers amounted to 87 (1.7 per cent of all 
members of the local organization) in 1900; in the city of 
Leipzig, to 63 (3.4 per cent of all the members) in 1905; in 
Offenbach, to 76 (4.6 per cent) in 1905; in Munich, to 39 
(5.5 per cent) ; in Frankfort O.M., to 25 (1 per cent); in Rei- 
nickendorf (near Berlin), to 18 (5.9 per cent). According 
to Michels’ figures, there is, in the various localities, one “‘so- 
cial democratic” saloon keeper to every 20 party members. In 
the social democratic Reichstag fraction there were four sa- 
loon keepers (out of 35 deputies) in 1892; five saloon keepers 
(out of 58) in 1903; six (out of 81) in 1905. In Berlin there 
has been organized a special—and very strong—association of 
social democratic saloon keepers. Workers constitute the 
greatest bulk of their customers and that draws the owners 
of saloons and restaurants much closer to the workers. On the 
other hand, the workers need meeting halls. The cheaper 
restaurants in the working class neighborhoods, the saloons, 
therefore, serve the organized workers as hangouts and as 
meeting places. According to their economic position, how- 
ever, many saloon keepers are much closer in their relation- 
ship to the petty and middle bourgeoisie than they are to the 
proletariat. Often they themselves exploit the wage workers. 
Often their interests are opposed to the interests of the organ- 
ized workers, and hostile «clashes occur between them—as, for 
example, in the case of workers boycotting breweries or when 
workers carry on anti-alcoholic propaganda. 


The influence of this whole group of members of the Social 
Democratic Party is often quite substantial. Particularly in 
the smaller cities, a good deal of the social democratic organ- 
ization, if not all of it, depends upon them. Professor Schmol- 
ler contends that anywhere from one-third to one-half of the 
entire Social Democratic Party are not workers at all. That 
they are radical petty bourgeois. That the party has therefore 
tended to become more and more of a radical-democratic coa- 
lition party. In so far as the quantitative side of the whole 
matter is concerned, Professor Schmoller may be painting 
things a bit too thick. But in relation to its qualitative side, 
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his evaluation is correct. The official German social democ- 
racy has actually become more and more of a radical-demo- 
cratic coalition party. That is just what the opportunists 
wanted and they have led the party on this path with full 
consciousness. Bernstein was right in one respect, when he 
said at the beginning of his campaign against Marxism: we 
need not fear to call things by their right names—to say that 
we are simply a party of democratic reforms. 


The petty bourgeois elements have laid their stakes in the 
ranks of the official social democracy—they constitute one of 
the sources of opportunism. The labor aristocracy—that is the 
second source, the second channel, through which the conta- 
gion of opportunism penetrated the party. Often one is 
struck point blank by this very insistence of the labor aris- 
tocracy on taking the path of opportunism. Take the printers, 
for example. It is noteworthy that in Germany—as well as in 
France, Italy, Holland, Switzerland, etc—the typographical 
unions stand far more to the right than the general run of 
the already quite conservative trade union movements of these 
different countries. In Germany, the opportunist Rexhauser 
heads the printing crafts, in France it is the opportunist Keu- 
fer. In Belgium and Holland the workers engaged in the dia- 
mond cutting industry form the bulwark of opportunism. 
And these are not isolated examples. 


A Conservative Social Democracy 


The bourgeois opponents of socialism know that only too 
well. “The more the worker gains in importance, the more 
realistic he is inclined to be; he places his laurel wreath on the 
unforgettable head of Karl Marx in its fine marble cast and 
pays higher dues into the trade union treasury,” writes Pastor 
Nauman, not without a touch of irony, in his article entitled 
“The Fortunes of Marxism.” In the same article this Nau- 
man, one of the ideological leaders of German imperialism, 
writes: “The word, ‘Proletarians of all countries, unite!’ have 
had their effect. We are now faced with numbers of organized 
people whom no one had previously given a thought. There 
is money in the treasuries—as much as one could want.... 
Are there still not enough organized? Why is everything so 
quiet all around us? Where is the even step of those brass 
boots?” 


Maximilian Harden, Ludwig Stein, Werner Sombart and 
the others mock at the German social democracy in a much 
similar vein. In the course of its development the German 
social democracy is losing more and more of its revolutionary 
“venom.” Its need for peace and for order is becoming con- 
stantly greater. It is zecoming a conservative party. 


The more far-sighted bourgeois have long ago noted this 
process. They know “their” social democracy only too well. 
One of the social-liberal German professors, Max Weber, a 
colleague of Sombart’s, once turned with this counsel to the 
German princes: if you want to be radically cured of your 
fright from social democracy, you should attend one of the 
Social Democratic Party conventions. He advised them to 
look over the delegates at these conventions from the spec- 
tators’ gallery and become convinced that among these revo- 
lutionaries, among these overthrowers of the state, it is the 
physiognomies of good-natured saloon keepers and typical 
petty bourgeois that predominate. They would soon become 
convinced that there is not a trace of revolutionary enthu- 
siasm among them. 

Unfortunately, the social-liberal professor was right. The 
crisis of the World War has proved that the official German 
social democracy is not only not revolutionary, but directly 
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counter-revolutionary. Only in opposition to this official so- 
cial democracy, only in the struggle against the specific “in- 
terests” of the labor aristocracy, can the road be paved for a 
truly socialist movement in Germany as well as in the other 
countries. 

Grecory ZINOVIEV. 


Hartenstein, Switzerland, August 4, 1916. 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


The Theory of the Offensive 


DEFENSE WILL NOT WIN THE WAR, by W. F. Kernan, 
Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S. Army. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. $1.50. 


Ever since the outbreak of World 
War II the Allies have taken their share of blows from the 
Axis powers. Since Pearl Harbor, America, too, has tasted 
defeat. Those who expected that the Japs would be push- 
overs, or that victories would be quick and cheap, now pound 
the table and holler that it is a “goddam ‘shame the way we 
are knuckling under to those lousy Japs,” and that “‘it’s about 
time that we did something about it.” 


This book is compounded of so much ignorance and preju- 
dice that it is only natural that it should meet with the ac- 
claim of bourgeois mentalities. Still the book is so obviously 
full of holes that even those critics who are entirely in sym- 
pathy with Kernan’s “do something” attitude are obliged to 
say that outside of the title of the book there is little to recom- 
mend it. 


And it is true that, from the point of view of the war 
makers, the title is a slogan that serves a macabre purpose. 
Psychologically it squares well with the dispatch of AEFs to 
Australia and Ireland. Compared to the mass AEFs that are 
still to go, these are only “token payments.” The people of 
this country are being prepared to accept a mountainous toll 
of American youth on foreign battlefields. As Kernan puts it: 
“It has now been brought home to us that the Nazi system 
means war to the death for America, and that the only way 
to win the war is by shooting; that the relentless advance of 
Germany will continue until it is stopped by the interposition 
of an insurmountable obstacle.” 

The “insurmountable obstacle” that Kernan has in mind 
is, of course, American manpower. He makes this deadly 
clear. He says: “The attack on Hitler which is bound to take 
our armies to Europe is simply a tremendous movement of 
extending the American frontier which is about to begin in 
the teeth of the most implacable foe that any nation has yet 
encountered.” 

Nor does Kernan have any illusions about the terrible 
price that the American people will have to pay. “Due to the 
blind folly and invitational weakness of the past ten years.” 
says the author, “the price for the defeat of these enemies has 
been steadily raised until it stands today at a sum undreamed 
of in the annals of military history.... The price is high, so 
high indeed, that of all the nations still unchained America 
alone has the wherewithal to pay it.” 

Only as a.psychological preparative does Defense Will Not 
Win the War gibe with reality. Otherwise the book is so com- 
pletely a misreading of history and an outpouring of preju- 
dice, that it is entirely logical that the only practical proposal 
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for an offensive made by the author should be preposterous 
on the face of it. 


THE LESSONS OF WORLD WAR I ARE LOST 


One would think that a serious discussion on the question 
of offense versus defense would take all this as a starting point. 
Instead Kernan discusses completely secondary factors, such 
as the interference of the Allied politicians in army matters 
and the prevention of Foch’s ascendancy until the last year 
of the war. In fact Kernan’s discussion of the First World 
War is almost entirely limited to his idol, Foch, of whom he 
says: “Long before Foch was given supreme command he had 
demonstrated his strategical ability, his objectivity, his sense 
of the thing being done, his cool, clear rationality, his un- 
shakable will, his faith in God.” 


Leaving aside the question of Lloyd George’s, Churchill’s 
or Clemenceau’s military intervention, of which much can be 
said not altogether as Kernan would wish, and basing our- 
selves upon his own ground, that of the incompetence of the 
Allied generals, why then did not the offensives of the rela- 
tively compgtent German generals succeed? To answer this 
question Kernan would have to deal with the fundamental 
factors, that of the equality of the opposing armies, the masses 
involved, the réle of the machine gun, the underdevelopment 
of such offensive weapons as the tank and the airplane, etc. 
Actually Kernan, for all his praise of Foch, indirectly ac- 
knowledges the general defensive character of the last world 
war by claiming that it was American intervention which 
broke the stalemate on the Western Front and won the war. 

Kernan simply does not see the “defensive” mentality of 
the Allies in all the years following the war of 1914-18. It is 
of course easy to be wise after Hitler’s successful demonstra- 
tion of the blitzkrieg. But prior to this, the outlook of the 
Allies is perfectly understandable. Basing themselves on the 
war théy won, they perfected the arms with which they won 
that war. At the same time they disarmed Germany and sur- 
rounded her with a cordon sanitaire of Allied satellite na- 
tions. With their Maginot Lines and strategic fronties, the 
“have” nations thought themselves secure. There was only 
one trouble with this situation. Capitalism was bankrupt, 
capitalist rivalry was rampant and the world revolution, in the 
fore of which was the Russian Revolution, threatened. That 
is why the French, British and American capitalists backed 
and strengthened the German Junkers, Mussolini and Hitler. 


KERNAN’S “ANALYSIS” OF FASCISM 


There is not a word of this in his book. Trash is substi- 
tuted for analysis. We quote a typical example dealing with 
the rise of fascism in Italy. “The Italians,” writes Kernan, 
“are clowns, that is to say, buffoons, mimes, imitators, and it 
is this quality—it is, in a manner of speaking, a histrionic 
quality—that is responsible for the mushroom growth of fas- 
cism and the rapidity with which Mussolini rose to power.” 
(Emphasis mine—S.) 

This is less an insult to the heroic and talented descend- 
ants of Galileo, Leonardo Da Vinci, Bruno an¢@ “Copernicus 
than it is a key to Kernan’s mental crassness. Does not Kernan 
know that plain Italian people, the workers and peasants, died 
by the thousands in their villages and factories in years of 
bloody fighting against the gangster bands of Mussolini? Does 
he not know that American gold propped up the tottering fas- 
cist régime? 

In the same stupid way Kernan avoids explanation of the 
adoration of Hitler by the ruling classes of Great Britain and 
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the United States. How they hailed a degenerate Fuehrer as 
the barrier to the rise of Bolshevism! If Hitler was permitted 
to arm, was it not in order better to keep down the German 
workers and to turn him against Russia as the super-Wrangel 
of world capitalism? Was not England also interested in a 
strong Germany as a balance against French claims to Euro- 
pean hegemony? 


HOW WARS ARE REALLY FOUGHT 


But capitalist wars are not at all conceived in this way. 
The capitalist nations resort to war only when their profit- 
making in peacetime is threatened by the rabid rivalry of 
capitalist competitor nations or by the threat of revolution 
against the capitalist system as such. The entire political life 
of a nation prior to the outbreak of war conditions the war 
itself. 

It was otherwise with the German general staff. They too 
saw themselves doomed in a war of attrition. That is why 
they concentrated on the development of these offensive weap- 
ons which were still in their infancy at the end of the last 
World War. These they massed for a swift, crushing blow 
against defensive walls that were not strong enough to stand 
the impact. To this military power Hitler added his political 
weapons. Stark necessity produced the German war machine 
and German capitalism concentrated on it because for it there 
was no other road. 

If Kernan followed the development of German arms and 
political policy he would be in a position to understand their 
value. From the purely military point of view the German 
offensive registered victories because its power to break 
through was greater than the power to hold. For all we know 
it is entirely conceivable that had the Allies had equality in 
tanks and airplanes the result would be another war of attri- 
tion, very likely after the manner of Lybia. 

Hence, serious discussion about an offensive must take at 
its starting point a preponderance of mechanized armies and 
air fleets at the point of contact with the enemy. If the Allies 
were anywhere on any of the war fronts in such a position 
Kernan would be credited with something more than just hot 
air. The problem that confronts the Allies today is not the 
offensive. Their problem is that of immediate reinforcement 
of their positions and the attainment of as near an equality 
with the Axis as is possible in order to keep from being pushed 
off the African, Asiatic and Australian continents. In a word, 
at this stage, the problem of the Allies is a defensive one. The 
dispatch of a large enough AEF to Australia, Ireland and the 
Middle East over thousands of miles of ocean for this purpose 
is so big an order that if it were accomplished in time it would 
more than satisfy the Allied generals and statesmen. 


SEA POWER AND INVASION 


Kernan’s discussion of sea power is as stupid as the rest 
of his propositions. “We must remember,” he says, “that na- 
vies are powerful and decisive in large dynastic national wars 
(England and Spain, 16th century) as well as in small pseudo- 
imperialistic wars (Japan and Russia, 19th century) but in a 
really imperialistic total world war, such as we are now fight- 
ing, they are not by any possible stretch of the imagination, 
decisive, and are only powerful when they are used, with 
proper air support, for the convoy and supply of armies.” 

Aside from the fact that great navies, with their bases, gar- 
risons and air arms are an absolutely essential element for 
control of the world’s colonies, one minute of thinking can 
demonstrate that sea power could have played a decisive réle 
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against a power such as Japan. Had the Allies overwhelming 
sea power in the Pacific (naturally, the air support that goes 
with that is also included), Japan could never have gotten to 
first base against the Allied bases, the Philippines, Singapore 
and the Dutch East Indies. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
so valued sea power that they made certain to deliver their 
first blow against Pearl Harbor in order to assure for them- 
selves the control of the seas in the Southwest Pacific. No na- 
tion is more vulnerable to sea power than the island nation 
of Japan. If the Japanese fleet were to be sunk that would be 
the finish of Japan, for a blockade would then be complete 
and Japanese life brought to a standstill. From the Allied 
viewpoint, the trouble with the war against Japan is that the 
latter has what the Allies lacked—a preponderance of sea 
power. 

What to do with Germany after an Allied victory seems 
simple enough to Kernan. Without mincing any words he 
demands the “classic’ Roman solution. “Carthage must be 
destroyed,” he repeats, and the German soldier who hears 
this will certainly redouble his efforts to resist to the death. 
There are so many inanities and stupidities that it is impos- 
sible for even a lengthy review to deal with them. However, 
it is not the obtuse, out-and-out sabre rattlers who have to be 
exposed. Their bankruptcy is obvious. The ones who have 
to be watched are the more subtle exponents and supporters 
of the imperialist war, those who try to sell the same rotten 
bill of goods wrapped up in tinsel and bright colored ribbons. 


MicuartL GORDON. 


Comrade Granville’s ‘Hicks’ 


ONLY ONE STORM, by Granville Hicks. 
The MacMillan Co., New York. $2.75. 


Lem Parsons leaned back heavily 
against the wall of Ed’s bargain grocery and aimed an over- 
chewed cud of Prince Albert at the wood stove. 


“Say, any of you fellas heard who drove into town last 
night?” 

Ben Ward, busy sorting out the morning mail, vaguely 
shook his head. The other men sitting and standing around 
the stove didn’t bother to answer. They kept their eyes on 
Ben to see if any mail was coming for them. Jim Oaks got his 
Sears catalogue. 

Lem’s cud fell short, but Ed Tabor scraped it under the 
stove with his foot. Lem’s suspenders were on too tight and 
he scratched himself vigorously. He was waiting to be asked 
who came to town, but nobody spoke up. They were all 
watching Ben with the mail. 

“By cripes,” said Lem, “ain’t none o’ you fellas care about 
what’s goin’ on in your own town?” 

Still there was no response, so Lem thought he might as 
well let on to what he knew. 

“Oh, heck, I'll tell you anyway. Granville’s come back 
home.” 

Canby Marsh, who'd been adding a few blocks of cut-up 
wood onto the stove, turned half around to look at Lem. 

“You mean that son of old man Hicks that had the farm 
out over Sap Suckertown way?” 

“That’s him, all right. Went off to college long time ago, 
I reckon. Some summer folks said he’d got to be one of them 
an-archist writers.” 

Old Jesse Turk, sitting with his back up against the stove, 
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almost stirred in his seat when he spoke to Canby. He'd 
known old man Hicks long ago and was suspicious. 

“What's he want up here?” 

“Gosh a’mighty, I dunno.” 

Old Jesse got more fidgety and suspicious than before. 
When he turned to Lem he twisted his chair around with him. 

“Consarned city slicker! Bet he wants to run against me 
next election for town moderator.” 

Lem was busy stocking up for another try at that hot wood 
stove. He liked to hear the sizzle when his chaw hit the hot 
iron. He let one go before answering old Jesse Turk. 


“Gosh, you reckon so?” 


This book is a novel. It was written by the ex-literary 
editor of The New Masses and an ex-leading Communist 
Party intellectual. But don’t let that frighten you. Nobody 
is excommunicated, nobody is damned, nobody is sent to po- 
litical Hades. 


It’s about a town in New England which, according to 
Mr. Hicks, is “... decadent, narrow, suspicious, uncharitable, 
immoral and stupid” (page 137). But don’t let that frighten 
you either, because, according to Mr. Hicks, it’s also “... hu- 
morous, shrewd, honest, generous” (page 137). 


In case you don’t think there is much excitement going 
on in this novel, don’t blame Mr. Hicks. Because, as the hero 
answers when his wife complains about all the cemeteries in 
the town, “Well, it was hard to get around in the old days, 
and then Pendleton’s (that’s the town, folks) been growing 
smaller for a long time. The dead are bound to take up a lot 
of space in a town like this.” (You said it, Granville.) 


Is this a good novel? Simple candor compels me to say 
that it stinks. Frankly, I haven’t been so bored since the last 
time I heard Lord Halifax extolling the virtues of the British 
Empire. 

Its characters are all colorless and stereotyped; its prose is 
as drab, monotonous and inhibited as a Daily Worker patri- 
otic editorial; its situations are as unembarrassing as a Sun- 
day School picnic (as a matter of fact, you’d probably take 
the picnic!). 

There are two sets of protagonists in the novel, and Hicks 
“‘protagonizes” them for all he’s worth. One group, the Sta- 
linists & Co., symbolize “evil.” (Party member Stalinists are 
really evil; the simps are merely potential victims of evil.) 
The other group, the New Englanders, represent . . .““good.” 
Of course, Hicks has read too many realistic novels (in his 
sinful youth) so his farmers are not really pure angels. They 
indulge (not in the pages of his novel, it goes without saying) 
in a little country carnal pleasure, adultery, sodomy, etc. 
Granville delicately (and how he can be delicate!) implies 
this. But at heart they are the real Americans, the salted earth 
of our nation. 

Well, folks, this goes on for 427 pages. 

I put a question for all of you to answer. It’s a tough one. 
Personally, I couldn’t figure it out. 

Would the world (humanity in general) have been better 
off if Mr. Hicks had remained as Party Pontiff in charge of 
“executions” for The New Masses? 

Or are we better off since he became a novelist? 

That one’s pretty ticklish, eh? 

H. J. 


ae) 


Steinbeck Goes to Norway 


THE MOON IS DOWN, by John Steinbeck. 
Viking Press, New York. $2.00. 


Cheapness and bad taste are repul- 
sive regardless of their literary application. But when they 
are characteristic of a book which deals with a theme so close 
to the sensitivities and passions of contemporary life—the 
struggle in underground Europe against the Nazi conquerors 
—there is no language too harsh with which to criticize the 
writer. 

Nobody expects anything better from Hollywood. When 
“Joan of Paris” or “Mr. X” or John Garfield defeat the Ges- 
tapo single-handed, there is at least that opiatic compensation 
which is the major reason for the great popularity of the mo- 
tion pictures. But when Steinbeck writes a novel about the 
underground in exactly the same preciously stylized grotes- 
querie as when writing of Georgie and the rabbits, anyone 
with a modicum of literary taste and a flicker of sensitivity 
must be instantly repelled. 

There is perhaps no better way to describe this novel than 
by comparing it with a certain type of motion picture in 
which the hero—say, some aggressively masculine type like 
Tyrone Power—beats up seven or eight villains in a violent 
rough-and-tumble—and then proceeds to kiss the heroine with 
his profile about three inches from the camera, his hair im- 
maculately spiffed, not a scratch on his Lux Toilet Soap skin 
and not a tear in his English worsted suit. 

This novel has a theatrical cheapness that is positively 
appalling. Imagine, if you will, a small town Norwegian 
mayor (we are not sure that it is Norway; Steinbeck is incapa- 
ble of making anything concrete or real) who goes to his death 
at the hands of the Nazis... reciting Socrates’ final speech! 

(What an effective third act curtain!) 

Steinbeck is unable to etch one real, living character. They 
are all abstractions, types, puppets: the slow, but herioc mayor 
who is the “personification of freedom”; the small town phil- 
osopher of whose wisdom we are, fortunately, not given any 
samples; the cracked-up Nazi lieutenants (has anyone ever 
written a war book in which the lieutenants didn’t crack up?); 
the fanatical Norwegian woman whose husband has been shot 
by the Nazis.... 

When three of these presumably Norwegian youths make 
their way secretly to England, they are given an anti-appease- 
ment speech by the mayor which might have been written by 
Mike Gold in one of his sober moments! 

There is no hint in this book of the motivations which 
might impel resistance to the Nazi conquerors. What does 
this “freedom” mean to these Norwegian people? Why is the 
local grocer a Quisling? 

It is all enacted in the realm of airy abstractions and wordy 
pomposities—about as lifelike and individual as a Stalinist 
manifesto calling for a second front in Europe. Edmund Wil- 
son some time ago pointed out that Steinbeck has a fatal in- 
ability to create real characters, that all his figures are vege- 
tarian abstractions. But when this crucial literary inability 
is topped off by a theatrical vulgarity. ... 

Somewhere or other Steinbeck has read that a “good style” 
consists of writing “lean, nervous sentences.” He therefore 
writes ‘lean, nervous sentences,” with the result that his style 
is as preciously self-conscious as that of a high school sopho- 
more trying to imitate Hemingway. 

Well, it is all a colossal literary fraud which will be (and 
already has been) hailed by every critic and woman’s club in 
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the country and will probably make a small fortune for Stein- 
beck, which is probably as good a reason as any for writing 
this book. 

Irvinc HOWE. 


Factories and Colonies 


INDUSTRY IN SOUTHEAST ASIA, by Jack Shepherd. 
Published by the Institute of Pacific Relations, 133 pp. 


This pamphlet study, published as 
one of the International Research Series brochures concerned 
with the problems of the Pacific areas, is a catalogue of indus- 
try in Southeast Asia. The author describes in detail the indus- 
tries (handicraft and modern) of French Indo-China, Nether- 
lands Indies, the Philippine Islands and other smaller terri- 
tories such as Taiwan (Formosa), Thailand, Burma, etc. 

As Shepherd admits in his introduction, “...the Western 
colonial powers (were) primarily concerned with drawing off 
the tropical products and industrial raw materials in which 
Southeast Asia abounds, it is not surprising that this region 
should have remained predominantly agricultural in charac- 
ter, even in an industrial age.” Whatever industry that did 
develop was extremely lop-sided and distorted in character 
and was based solely upon the imperialist interests of the 
ruling powers. Thus, large-scale plantations (rubber, tea, 
etc.); mining and smelting operations connected with extrac- 
tive industries (rubber, tin ore, oil, etc.) were about the only 
industrial advances made in this part of the world. 

The pamphlet is useful for those who need to be con- 
vinced that the imperialists were little concerned about indus- 
trializing and advancing the productive capacities of their 
colonies by introducing modern, heavy industry, but deeply 
concerned about the unmitigated exploitation of those sec- 
tions of colonial economy that would line their pockets most 
rapidly. Of course, Mr. Shepherd is not concerned with these 
political questions, but nevertheless his facts and catalogues 
prove incontestably that the colonial areas conquered by 
Japan were completely unequipped to wage modern warfare 
in their own defense. 

H. J. 
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